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A Chronicle of Reconstruction. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 12mo, $1 50. 
ME: PAGE'S new novel is a romantic love-story of the South, just after the war—a time when romance and pathos combined in many picturesque 
developments, as Mr. Page's former writings have amply attested. “‘ Red Rock” has much of the same note which made “ Marse Chan " famous 
Of this, the first novel by the author of ‘‘ Marse Chan," the New York Tribune says: “Its interest is sustained after a fashion for which Mr. Pages 
as a writer of short stories, had not prepared us.” 
“ An unusually excellent novel, admirable in spirit, and skilfully told..“.—Philadelphia City and State 
GAINSBOROUGH FASHION IN PARIS 
And rg Vinee whe « bot. By cos ARMSTRONG, Direc- | The Various Phases of Feminine Taste and Aisthetics from 1797 
tor of the Natio allery, Ireland. With 62 photogravures 1897. By Ocrave Uzanne. Translated by Lady Mary Loyd 
10 lithographic tacsimiles in color. Limited Edition, ' pe a : Y y y —— 
‘olio, #25.00. With 160 full-page hand colored plates and 250 text illustrations 
GADISROROUGH'S name is, in modern judgment, the most illustri- by Francois Courbin. Limited edition. Royal Svo, $15.00. 
ous among the painters of the English School. As an art work, | 44 is a chronicle of clothes, of course; but it is very much more than 
calc ing the utmost modern resources of the printer's and engraver’s that; it is a sketch of the social history of Paris from the date of 
skill, would be difficult to find anything comparable to this superb | ‘the whiff of pe-shot’ to that of the momentous first appearance in the 
— Bois of feminine * knickers’ astride the wheel.’ London Chronicle 
THE LOST WORD. By HENRY VAN DYKE 
A Christmas Legend of Long Ago. With illustrations by Corwin Linsonv, in photogravure, and with decorative borders, illu- 
minated title, and a striking cover design. Uniform with the ‘* First Christmas Tree.’’ 8vo, $1.50. 
R. VAN DYKE is particularly happy in his Christmas stories ; nowhere e'.e do the poetry, the deep religious feeling and the literary charm 
of his work show themselves more prominently. : 
Grorcs W. CaBL& says in the Book Buyer: “No writer among us is better, if so well, equipped to tell what is rarely told with thorough 
artistic acceptability—a Christmas story.” 
MR. GLADSTONE AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
A --T By Sir Epwarp W. Hamitton, K.C B. 12mo, | By Epcar Sanperson, M.A. With portraits and map. 8vo, 
‘ $1.75. 
HE author's acquaintance with Mr. Gladstone extended over a period HIS timely and interesting volume treats of the political history of 
of more than forty years. From his recollections of this long con- Africa in ita relations with the European powers curing Ss pre 
tinued friendship, he has given a vivid picture of Go pemenaliy of the | sent cent . showing ciearly the train of events which has led to the 
man, by describing his intellectual powers, charac ics, and accom- resent ] situation in Egypt and the Sudan, and throwing much 
his ways, aims and objects, his likes and dislikes, and the ht upon the position of Great Britain in South Africa 
general disposition of his mind. 
THE WORKERS—THE WEST MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSICAL 
By Wa.ter A Wycxorr, Assistant Professor of Political Econo. PERIOD. 
a _ Princeton. With 32 illustrations by W. R. Leigh. 12mo, Essays. By H. E. Krensrer. 12mo, $1 5. 
this second volume Professor Wyckoff closes his absolutely | * AYDN’S diary is a delicious revelation of the life ant manners in 
0 unique narrative of the euperiences. of @ scholar in earning his liv. the London of his day. _. There are also excellent chapters 
ing as an unskilled laborer on er, the biographer of Beethoven, the ——e museum o mn, 
. d the infl f Goethe and Liszt as traced in a visit to Weimar 
Already Published: The Workers—The East. Illustrated. ei’ te all te all ats to an uncommnenly valuable book New York 
12mo, $1 25. Times, 
By Exnest Seton THOMPSON. With 200 illustrations from drawings by the author. Square |2mo, 2.00 
EACH one of the wild animals whose story is told by Mr. Thompson in this unusual book has been either a close acquaintance or so thoroughly 
studied that his characteristics appear markedly personal. Mr. pson’s unconventional pictures strikingly reinforce the text and add to the 
ati of a handsomely made and beautifully printed volume. 
“It is a collection of true stories and in consequence is intensely interesting. . . . The whole volume is profusely illustrated, and altogether 
the book is one that ought to be in every library aad home.” — Evening Telegram. 
THE GOEDE VROUW OF MANA-HA-TA WORLDLY WAYS AND BY-WAYS 
At Home and in Society. 16091760. By Mrs J. K. Van RENSSE By Evror Gregory (‘An Idier.”) 12mo, $1.50. 
Bvo0, $2 00. +4 JF contains the observations and meditations of a saunterer—@ man 
“ Ié there were to be an American Academy, entitled to decree prizes who has time to look at life and men and manners, and time also to 
for literary excellence, this work would richly deserve the crown of | writeaboutthem. . . . It is the work of an observer of culture and 
its a + 48 one of the most novel and agreeable books of the year.” — ie ee cueeent standards, and with a thorough sanity of temper 


Evening Post, New York. 
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‘The Elements of Sociology ” is a text-book for the use of high schools and colleges 
which are unable to devote as much time to sociology as is demanded by “ The Theory of So- 
cialization” and “ The Principles of Sociology.” ‘‘ The Elements of Sociology ” is arranged i 
accordance with the analysis presented in “ The Theory of Socialization,” and contains abundant 
descriptive and illustrative matter. In this book the elements of the subject are presented in 
the simplest and most straightforward manner, and brought within the comprehension of all 
students who are capable of pursuing any studies dealing with such subjects as Economics, 
Government, Morals, and Legislation. It directs attention to the chief practical problems of 
morals and expediency that are arising from the growth of population and the complications of 
modern social life. 


‘* Professor Giddings has not made a mere abridgment of his ‘Principles of Sociology’ (now translated into French, 
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chological and sociological theory.’’—The Outlook. 
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with a Preface by JAMES BONAR, M.A., LL.D. fail to awaken even greater discussion, for the author has entered upon a wider 


8vo, C | field, and states his conclusi« ms in such a way as to leave no room for doubt con 
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Outlines of Industrial Chemistry. 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR STUDENTS. 


By FRANK HALL THORPE, 


Instructor in Industrial Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


CONTENTS : 
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and PLASTER OF Paris—GLASS—CERAMIC INDUSTRIES—PIGMENTS—lIODINE—PHOSPHORUS—BorRIC ACID—ARSENIC CompouNnDs—W ATER 
GLass—PEROXIDES—OXYGEN—SULPHATES—CYANIDES—CARBON DISULPHIDE—CARBON TETRACHLORIDE—MANGANATES and Pxgpr- 
MANGANATES, 


PART Ii. ORGANIC INDUSTRIES. Destructive DistrLLaTion oF Woop, oF BONES—ILLUMINATING Gas—COAL Tar -MINERAL OIL, 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL OILS, Fats, and Waxes—SoaPp—GLYCERINR—EssENTIAL O1.s—Resins and Gums—Srtarca, Dwxrrin, and 
GLUCOSE—CANE SUGAR—FERMENTATION INDUSTRIES—EXPLOSIVES—TEXTILE INDUSTRIZES—PaPER—LEATHER—GLUE. 

The Bibliographical Lists are not exhaustive, but include the works most likely to be accessible in chemical libraries ; 
to standard authorities and to modern periodical literature, references are numerous, and it is clear that the author presents, 


his subjects in the light of the most recent research. 


Cloth, 8vo. Illustrated. Price, $3.50 zed. 
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BAILEY.--The Evolution of Our Native Fruits. By Professor - 
sy 


L. H. BatLey, Cornell University. A companion to ‘* The Survival of the 
Unlike,” by the same author. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price, $2.00, 


Professor Bailey has been at work on the present volume for about ten 
years. No one is better qualified for the work, and he has carried out his idea 
with his usual skill. Great care has been used, and the illustrations faithfully 
show the evolution which is the main theme of the text. It treats of the modi- 























fication of plants under cultiuation upon the evolution theories, and its atti- 
-_ ise — terized by the author's well-known originality and independence 
of thought 
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The Week. 


It is not yet possible to state how the 
next Congress will stand, but it is cer- 
tain that the Republicans have lost 
heavily at the polls in the choice of | 
Representatives, and the indications are 
that the so-called Democrats of various | 
brands, the Populists, and the odds and | 
ends, will together outnumber the Ad- | 
ministration party. Whether or not the 
Republicans prove in the end to have 
a bare majority in the House, the Senate 
will be Republican by a safe majority 
after the 4th of March next, so that no 
opposition measure can carry. The De- | 
mocratic members in New York, and in 
the East generally, however, are not 
silver men. Although some of them re- 
fused to be interrogated on this ques- 
tion, they are at heart in favor of sound 
money. They know that if they should | 
lend themselves to any scheme for a de- 
preciated currency, they would be cast 
out at the next election. Moreover, the 
gains made by the Republicans in Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Utah, and California 
are exceedingly cheering to the friends 
of sound money. They add remarkable 
force to the other indications that have 
been observed since Congress adjourned 
and the war has come to a close, that 
the silver craze is on the wane in those 
parts of the country where it took its 
rise, and where it- has hitherto been 
strongest. We can scarcely believe the 
report that Congressman Bland has been 
defeated for reélection in Missouri, but 
the heavy reduction of his majority, 
which was nearly 6,000 in 1896, is an 
event full of promise. There is a fair 
chance that Champ Clark, a greater 
blatherskite than Bland, is defeated in 
Missouri. Enough is known to show 
that the trans-Missouri States are no 
longer solid for silver, while the Pacific | 
States now show a handsome majority 
for sound money. 














If the people of New York had meant 
to give the smallest endorsement to the 
war, the one hero, Col. Roosevelt, 
would have carried the State by at 
least as many votes as defeated May- | 
nard, namely, 100,000, His little majori 
ty has saved us from a great calamity. 
The brief statement which Col. Roose- | 
velt gave out on Tuesday evening, after 
his election was assured, shows that he 
has the true conception of the in- 


fluences which carried him to suc- 
cess. He was elected, not on national is- 
sues, but on State issues, and he owes 
his success to the support of indepen- | 
dents and Demecrats, who, as he says, | 
“put the welfare of the State first.” | 


| the Federal Constitution to the end. 


The Nation. 


There is no “expansion,” or “empire,” 


or “Jingoism” in his victory. He has 
been chosen by the people of the State 


| beeause they have faith in his personal 


character and courage, and believe that 
he will keep his promises to administer 
the government of the State in the in- 
terest of the whole people. Nothing is 
more reassuring, or more commendable. 


| in his post-election statement than this 


declaration: “I am a good Republican, 
and I believe I can best serve the Re- 
publican party by doing everything I 


| can to help it serve the State.” 


Quay’s victory in Pennsylvania is the 
worst result of Tuesday's elections. It 
shows him again the shrewdest political 
manager in the country. There was a 
majority of voters against him last sum- 
mer; he knew it as well as anybody else. 


It was essential to his success that this | 


majority should be divided. 


A Demo- | 


cratic candidate for Governor who would | 


was the peril of the situation. Quay 
surmounted this obstacle by using his 
influence with the Democratic machine 
to prevent the nomination of the man 
who would have attracted independent 
support, and to force the choice of a 
candidate who would repel it. The heart 


was thus taken out of the fight against 


the boss. Anti-Quay men divided their 
votes between the Democratic nominee 
and Dr. Swallow, and the Quay candi- 
date for Governor won. It is the great- 
est victory in Quay’s career, for not only 
has he got a Legislature which will 


| return him to the Senate and do his will 


in all other things, but he has also real- 
ized his long-cherished ambition to 
“have a Governor whom I own.” Penn- 


| Sylvania thus touches the lowest depth 


of political degradation ever reached by 
a State in the Union. 





Next to the result in Pennsylvania the 
most deplorable is the success of Tan- 
ner in Illinois. He was not running for 
reélection, but the Republican State tick- 
et for minor officials and the Republi- 
can canvass for the Legislature repre- 


| have solidified the opposition to Quay | 





sented Tannerism, and the result is a | 


victory for Tannerism, even though the 
Republican majorities are reduced. Tan- 
ner “stood by his guns” as a nullifier of 
In 


' 
| 


the last speech of the campaign, deliver- | 


ed at the State capital, he defended his | 


course in driving black citizens of Ala- 


bama out of Illinois for the crime of | 
coming there to work, and declared that | 


he would treat any other body of Ame- 
rican citizens from any other State of 
the Union who should come for the 
same purpose, in the same way. Tanner 


is therefore entitled to hold to-day that | 


! 


j 


! 






ment has been approved by the people 
of his State, as it has been condoned by 
the President of the United States 





Nothing is doing more to sober the 
public mind arrest the craze for 
empire which the speculators have been 
cultivating than the reflection that an 
imperial policy means a large standing 
army—“hundreds of thousands in num- 
ber,” Senator Hoar estimates—and the 
conviction that either compulsory mili- 
tary service or inerease in the 
running cost of our military establish- 
ment will be to secure and 
maintain such We  point- 
ed out that, al- 
though author- 


and 


a vast 


necessary 
an army. 
weeks 
Congress last 


some ago 
spring 
ized an increase in the regular force to 
61,000 men, the number 
did not come within 10,000 of that limit, 
and that the inevitable effect of the re- 
velations as to the way our troops had 
treated, not but at 
home—forty-two deaths, for example, in 
a Maine regiment, which was in the ser- 
vice less than four months, chiefly at 
Chickamauga—must discourage enlist- 
ments. This has happened, the number 
of new men having fallen from 6,586 in 
July to 2,838 in the last full month re- 
ported; while the applications for dis- 
charge are numerous, ninety having 
been granted in one day recently. This 
means, as Mr. Carnegie says, that Con- 
gress “must raise the pay of regular 
troops, for men will not enlist as before 
when they know the miserable task for 
which they are sought and that they will 
be sent beyond our shores.” This fact 
has already been admitted by Gen. Gree- 
ly, who states that “enlistments are 
rapidly falling off, and something will 
have to be done to check it,” specify- 
ing that “we shall have to do one of 
two things, either increase the pay of 
privates, or lower the standard, both as 
to physical, mental, and moral attain- 
ments.” In other words, if we take the 
Philippines, must not only keep a 
great body of troops there, constantly 
recruited to make up for the losses by 
disease, but we must tax our people am 
immense sum to pay these troops the 
$25 or $30 or $40 a month (instead of 
$13) which they will demand for risking 
their lives in that part of the world. 


total secured 


been only abroad, 


we 


Senator Hoar is, by nature and life- 
long habit, the most bitter of partisans, 
as loath to criticise a Republican Presi- 
dent as to admit that there could be 
virtue in a Democrat, and yet he does 
not hesitate to declare that the policy 
which Mr. McKinley is seeking to im- 
pose upon the nation, involves “a great- 
er danger than we have encountered 
since the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth- 


his rebellion against the federal Govern- | the danger that we are to be trans- 
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formed from a republic, founded on the 
Declaration of Independence, guided by 


the counsels of Washington, into a vul- | 


gar, commonplace empire, founded upon 
physical force.” 
the public of a fact which most people 


“our new possessions,” that “there is 
no authority under the Constitution of 
the United States to acquire any for- 
eign territory save by a treaty approved 
by the Senate by a two-thirds vote, or 
by an act of legislation in which the Pre- 
sident, the House of Representatives, 
and the Senate must unite’; 
makes it clear that the acquisition of the 
Philippines will not be carried through 
without the most earnest protest from 
those who still believe in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion. 





It is impossible to deny a certain force 
to the arguments of those who say that 
having, without the slightest necessity, 
destroyed or greatly weakened the power 
of Spain in the Philippines, we are under 
a moral obligation to supply something 
to take the place of the government we 
have virtually overthrown. This is the 
best excuse put forward for annexation, 
but a sufficient answer to it is the effect 
of annexation on our own polity and 
political manners. The safety, honor, 
and welfare of the people of the United 
States are, for an American legislator, 
the first consideration; every other is 
comparatively insignificant. But Sena- 
tor Hoar suggests a plan for fulfilling 
this obligation which will enable us to 
discharge our whole duty towards the 
Philippines without any damage to our- 
selves; nay, with much glory to our- 
selves, and we need a little glory just 
now, for the Peace Commissioners have 
been diffusing through Europe the no- 
tion that we are essentially a nation of 
“drummers,” whose chief aim in nego- 
tiation is to drive a hard bargain. That 
plan is to call other ‘civilized and Chris- 
tian nations into our counsel and invite 
their coéperation” in setting the Philip- 
pines on their feet, ‘and supporting them 
in the exercise of self-government.” 
“We will not treat them as booty, and 
we will not govern them as serfs,” he 
says. Doubtless, there are instances on 
the other side, such as the interference 
of the Russians in Hungary in 1849, and 
that of the French in Rome the same 
year; but there are three capital prece- 
dents for Senator Hoar’s plan in the de- 
liverance of Greece from the Turks by 
the Allies in 1827, the deliverance of 
Bosnia from the Turks in 1878, and the 
deliverance of Syria from disorder by 
the French in 1860, with the joint con- 
sent of England and Russia, France 
made peace in a month, The Powers 
then agreed on a Christian Governor, an 
Armenian, who was given full power, 
with the aid of a small council, and the 
different races have ever since, for thir- 


Senator Hoar reminds | 


and he | 





ty years, lived together in comparative 


peace and amity. 





All accounts, even those from Ameri- 
can correspondents in Paris, agree that 


ithe S i - 
seem to overlook when they talk about | : panish Commissioners have display 


ed a high order of ability. In debating 
power and dialectic resource, as well as 
in legal equipment, they are said to have 
shown themselves the superiors of the 
Americans. But what does it all amount 
to? The Spanish have always been fo- 
rensic sons of thunder. Somebody told 
Lord Melbourne, when he was Prime Mi- 
nister, that the Spaniards spoke marvel- 
lously well in the Cortes. “That is one 
of the worst things I know about them,” 
remarked he. Ability to argue victorious- 
ly on given premises is not so fruitful 
an intellectual power as ability to get the 
premises right to start with. The Spa- 
nish at Paris seem to have gone hope- 
lessly wrong in supposing that our Com- 
missioners were there to discuss instead 
of dictating terms. Cut off from any- 
thing but an ineffective moral sympathy 
from Europe, Spain has no alternative 
but to submit to whatever demands our 
Government makes. This she appears to 
be slowly realizing. We note that Ger- 
man newspapers gravely advise our 
Commissioners to be content with the 
territorial cession of Porto Rico, and not 
to ask an indemnity, or the Philippines 
in lieu thereof. 





A memorial addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States was laid be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce on 
Thursday, by Charles Henry Butler and 
others, urging the call of an interna- 
tional conference to consider the ques- 
tion of making private property on the 
sea free from capture during war. This 
ought to be one of the burning questions 
of the day. Nothing in the course of 
the late war with Spain was more hu- 
miliating or more distasteful to all right- 
thinking persons than the capture of 
private merchant ships bearing the er- 
rands of peaceful commerce — ships 
whose captains and crews were not even 
aware of the existence of war—and their 
practical incarceration for months, 
while waiting for the action of a prize 
court, Granted that these proceedings 
were justified under the present state of 
international law, the fact remains that 
the law is barbarous. It is only less so 
than the law, once universal, that all 
captives in war could be sold into slav- 
ery, as they generally were. The cap- 
ture of private property on land dur- 
ing war is now forbidden. Such seizure 
cannot always be prevented, but it falls 
under the denomination of robbery and 
is liable to punishment as such. Ina 
moral point of view there is no dif- 
ference between property afloat and 
property ashore. It is to be hoped that 
when the bellicose nations of the world, 
including the United States of America, 
become quiet, and send their delegates 





| to the Czar’s disarmament congress, this 
' will be one of the subjects brought be- 
| fore it, and certainly we might properly 


charge ourselves with that mission, see- 
ing that the exemption of private prop- 
erty from capture by sea has been one 
of our contentions from the beginning 
of our history as a nation. 





It is with a keen sense of loss, both 
public and private, that we record the 
death of David Ames Wells. That he 
was the victim of an incurable disease 
had been known to himself and his 
friends for fully fifteen years. It speaks 
volumes for his equanimity and buoy- 
ancy of spirits that he never betrayed 
the slightest uneasiness on that subject, 
and never allowed it to interfere with 
the rational enjoyment of life or with 
the work which he felt moved to do. His 
medical adviser was the late Dr. Fordyce 
Barker, who was also his close connec- 
tion by marriage, and knew him to be 
“charged with the demon of industry.” 
At the time when Mr. Wells was writing 
his work entitled ‘Recent Economic 
Changes,’ Dr. Barker sought to lay com- 
mands upon him to cease work, or at 
all events to do less of it. Mr. Wells 
said then that he preferred death to 
idleness, that he must follow the men- 
tal impulses within him, whatever the 
consequences might be. Nevertheless he 
passed the age of seventy, and had a 
happy as well as a useful life, and earn- 
ed the garland of good service to his 
country and to mankind earnestly and 
unselfishly performed. The leading 
events of Mr. Wells’s career and a list 
of his contributions to political science 
are given on another page. 





Lord Rosebery’s resumption of the 
leadership of the Liberal party in Eng- 
land seems now to be generally acknow- 
ledged, and it is also generally acknow- 
ledged that his consistent “record” as an 
Imperialist is what has done most to re- 
store him to his old position. Yet he is 
not for unlimited imperialism. His im- 
perialistic exhortations are as often 
warnings of the dangers of the policy 
as praises of its glory. He said very 
justly the other day that “land hunger 
is apt to become land fever, is apt to 
breed land indigestion.” The stoutest 
national stomach cannot go on for ever 
ingesting strange tropical foods in the 
shape of distant islands and spheres of 
influence without finding that digestive 
power has its limits. A “sphere of in- 
fluence’ may turn out to be a region 
which influences you (and badly) more 
than you influence it. Yet we believe 
it is true that the parts of our country 
where the land hunger rages most vio- 
lently are the parts where the amount 
of unoccupied land is greatest. It is not 
the crowded East which tells-Mr. Mc- 
Kinley that he must take the Philippines 
in order to give us room and verge 
enough, but the sparsely settled West, 
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Perhaps they think out there that their | 


experience in having more land than 
they know what to do with precisely, fits 
them for annexing still more. 





Lord Rosebery made an address before | 
the Associated Societies of Edinburgh | 


University the other evening, in which 
he put in a very effective way the ap- 


English occupation. 


peal which the Empire, and the ideas | 


which in Great Britain go with it, make 


to educated young men. As government | 


becomes more complex and far-reach- 
ing, it calls more imperatively 
trained and intelligent servants. The 
English Civil Service, which Lord Rose- 
bery said was the admiration of all for- 
eigners who saw it—and even more, he 
added, the admiration of Ministers who 
witnessed its workings from the inside— 
was one standing invitation and oppor- 
tunity to young men asking, ‘““What can 
I do to serve my country?” Never be- 
fore was there such a demand in the 
British Empire for young men of skill 
and training to mould that Empire into 
shape, and the Civil Service guaranteed 
to every man entering it an opportunity 
commensurate with his ability. It was 
for university men, Lord Rosebery said, 
to hold to the ideal of the Empire, not 
simply “as a means of painting so much 
of the world red, or as an emporium for 
trade,” but as “the noblest example yet 
known to mankind of a free, adaptable, 
just government.” 





There is very little doubt that the 
thing against which England is now pre- 
paring her armaments is an alliance, of 
more or less closeness, with the dear old 
Sultan through which France and Ger- 
many are to bring up the whole Egyptian 
question, and call England to account for 
being so prosperous, peaceful, and useful 
to civilization. There seems every like- 
lihood that this is the trouble that is 
still hanging over European diplomacy, 
and that leaves some questions between 
England and France still unsettled. Eng- 
land cannot be permitted to go on any 
longer “grabbing” territory and estab- 
lishing colonies. What is carrying Eng- 
land along, as we have more than once 
pointed out, is her institutions, not 
her fleet or her arrogance or her mean 
tricks. She is great and powerful and a 
successful grabber and ruler, because she 
is free and well administered, because 
her laws are executed, because her jus- 
tice is well administered, because her 
offices are filled by competent men, 
because an Englishman may speak the 
thing he wills, because there is no 
lése-majesté in England, because no man 
can strut about the country and give 
himself airs,the law being the only ruler. 
These are the things which make a na- 
tion great, not fleets or armies or Rough 
Riders or flags or noisy “patriotism.” 





The island of Cyprus is just now an 


object-lesson of the kind of government 


England can give. It has been for 
twenty years an English possession. An 
American observer, Dr. George E. Post 
of the college at Beirut, who knew Cy- 
prus well under Turkish rule, has lately 
been writing in enthusiastic terms of the 
astounding transformation wrought by 
The government 
has but a small personnel—only about 
a hundred officials all told—but it has 
simply revolutionized the island for the 
better. Taxation has been lightened 


| and made a fixed and rational system, in- 


for | 





stead of a means of rapacious extortion, 
agriculture has been improved, and 
trading put on a surer basis, while a 
complete system of public schools is in 
operation. Dr. Post saw on all sides, in 


a recent visit, contentment and pros- | 
perity where thirty years ago only ter- | 


ror and wretchedness were visible. 
wonder that every oppressed people in 
the world, dimly awakening to the pos- 


No | 


sibility of better government, prays for | 


English intervention and English rule. 
If our island possessions 
anything but dens of corruption, their 
government must be undertaken, as Prof. 
Norton said at Cambridge last week, in 
the English spirit, with the English 
model before our eyes. 





Dr. Welldon, the Master of Harrow, 
who brought the matter up 
Church Congress in England, and Cardi- 
nal Vaughan, have both appeared in the 
field, Dr. Welldon for the second time, 
touching the failure of the Catholic 
nations to prosper. It is Cardinal 
Vaughan’s letter, however, which is 
most important, as he gives what may be 
called the official view of the Catholic 
want of political success, but we must 
confess that it does not throw much 
light on the subject. The fact that it 
was Catholics who built up the French 
monarchy and the empire of Charles V., 
and started England on its career of 
glory, is, of course, obvious, but there 
is not much in it as a Catholic argu- 
ment for this particular purpose. The 
Spanish Catholics began to run down 
hill almost as soon as they attained the 
pinnacle of their power, through a series 
of follies. The French suffered terrible 
defeats from the English Catholics al- 
most as soon as the monarchy came into 
existence, and France began religious 
persecution on a scale previously un- 
known, and in this way got rid of her 
best citizens, just as the English were 
making their first step towards religious 
liberty; while Italy, after starting the 
Renaissance, flopped back again into de- 
grading slavery, and had to be set up in 
business by outside help. 





The Cardinal, however, does not rely 
wholly, or even principally, on the an- 
cient glories of the Church. He denies 
the correctness of the Protestant defini- 





are to become | 
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tion of prosperity. He says it is prob- 
ably that of Dives when Lazarus was 
making application to him for relief, 
and not the true prosperity which the 
Church secures to its children, and 
which makes Protestant prosperity seem 
a mere chromo. But we presume the 
Protestant conquerors and expansionists 
and speculators and syndicates, who are 
dividing the world among themselves, 
would freely admit, if they saw “any mo- 
ney in it,” that the Cardinal was right in 
claiming the next world for the Catho 
lics, and would freely cede their liens 
and claims in that region for a good slice 
of territory, or a large “sphere of in- 
fluence,” in this. So we fear the Cardi- 
nal’s rhetoric is wasted on the likes of 
Hanna or Griggs or the revered Mc- 
Kinley. They will let him have the 
spiritual world if he will assure them of 
10 per cent. on their common stock in 
this. - 





The London Economist reports a fresh 
agitation in Germany on the subject of 
American meats. The Agrarian party, 
i. «.. the land-owners, are determined to 
close the markets to American pork pro- 
ducts if possible, but they are met by 
considerable opposition from the con- 
sumers. The inspection of meats at the 
frontier has been hitherto under the 
charge of the separate stzte authorities. 


| Accordingly there were different degrees 


in the | 


of severity on the part of inspectors. 
The Economist learns that the imperial 
Government is taking steps to place the 


| entire inspection under its own officials, 





and it is expected that the exclusion of 
American meats will be much more rigid 
when that measure is passed by the 
Reichstag. The intention was, when the 
bill was prepared, to make it so severe 
that no American meats could enter 
Germany—on the ground of unhealth- 
fulness, of course; but a society at Co- 
logne took up the matter and offered a 
reward of $250 for trustworthy evidence 
that anybody in Germany had ever been 
injured by eating American meats. No- 
body has come forward to claim the re- 
ward. This has caused some modifica- 
tion of the proposed bill, but even under 
the modified measure it is stated that 
American canned meats will be almost 
excluded from Germany. Of course this 
will be followed by retaliation on the 
part of our Government. Why cannot 
Germany follow our example, and ex- 
clude our meats by tariff duties suffi- 
ciently high to keep them out? She 
might do this under some kind of re- 
ciprocity dodge like that which we re- 
sorted to for imposing discriminating 
duties on Venezuelan coffee under the 
Harrison Administration. Another fact 
disturbing to German industry and evi- 
dently requiring measures of protection 
is the importation of American iron and 
steel. This has reached such propor- 
tions as to affect the market values of 
shares of German companies engaged in 
this industry. 
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COME AND LET US 
GETHER. 


In what we are about to say we have 
no intention of “arraigning” or “sup- 
porting” anybody. We simply wish to 
call attention to the fact that we are 
on the eve of a great crisis in the history 
of America—nothing less than a pro- 
posal to make a revolutionary change 
in our Constitution, without preceding it 
by any discussion whatever. This fact 
alone, whether we annex or conquer or 
not, is a tremendous one among a people 
as mercurial as we are. It covers our 
sky with clouds. That we should do any- 
thing at all, good or bad, right or wrong, 
without any deliberation, would be a 
very serious matter in a democracy. 
This would be true even if it were a 
trifling thing. Deliberation is the salt of 
democracy; it .s what keeps it democra- 
tic. A democracy which does not de- 
liberate must shave passed, or must 
speedily pass, into the power of one man 
or into that of a junta. 

The first bad sign we had in this di- 
rection was the action of Congress in 
the Venezuela matter. In spite of the 
constitutional obligation to deliberate on 
the President’s proposal to threaten a 
foreign nation with war, it acted, says 
Mr. Bouteile, like “a cavalry charge,” 
“riding down his feeble protest against 
such an assault on a great and powerful 
government without a word of debate or 
consideration.”’ Andthe “newspaper press 
of this country flamed out from one end 
of the nation to the other, along the line 
of what I call spread-eagleism and what 
they call patriotism.’ He evidently fear- 
ed that this might prove a bad prece- 
dent. So did we. We predicted at the 
time that it would probably be done 
again before long; and it was. The 
attack on Spain, equally without delibe- 
ration, came in three years. Aside from 
the generai policy of the war, we did not 
even deliberate enough to get an army 
ready, and if we had attacked a great 
Power, we should probably have had a 
frightful disaster. We were saved from 
the worst consequences of our conduct 
by Spain’s weakness, as we were saved 
in the Venezuela case by the forbear- 
ance of Great Britain. 

When we come to consider the prob- 
able cause of this curious change in the 
American people from being one of the 
most deliberative in the world to one 
of the most volatile—so volatiie that 
they are furious with a man who pro- 
poses procrastination about anything on 
which they have set their hearts—we 
cannot help setting down the caucus and 
the boss system as the most prominent. 
One of the lessons chiefly learnt from 
its practice is to despise and suppress 
discussion. The ideal politician to the 
young men of this generation is the 
man who “votes, but does not talk,” 
which accounts in a measure for the 
power and prominence of men like Quay 
and Platt and Murphy. It accounts, too, 


REASON TO. 





we cannot help thinking, for the grow- 
ing disposition of the party in power, 
whichever it may be, not to reply to 
its opponents. If it has the power to 
carry a thing through, it carries it, 
and lets the other side say whatever 
it pleases. It scorns to justify its 
action. We are having a very striking 
illustration of all this in the case of this 
expansion scheme. A plan of a war with 
Spain was suddenly sprung upon the 
country last spring. Granted that the 
object was good, a civilized and peaceful 
people were bound to give the necessity 
of the war, and, if necessary, our readi- 
ness to carry it on, prolonged debate. 





These points received no debate at all. 
The only explanation vouchsafed by its 
advocates was that it would be a good 
thing for the Republican party, and 
would help a certain unknown people to 
establish a republic. 


The war was fought out with the re- 
sults we all know. It then appeared that 
the account given of its objects by the 
Executive was not true, and that the 
real object was to change the govern- 
ment of the United States, so as to make 
it conform to the pattern of European 
monarchies, give it subject colonies and 
peoples, reverse or repudiate the famous 
Monroe Doctrine, and make us an Asiatic 
Power. This scheme was never submit- 
ted to Congress, or to the public, any 
more than the German scheme of the 
annexation of Alsace was submitted to 
the Germans. The President is now car- 
rying it out of his own motion, just as if 
he had been elected for that purpose, or 
had been specially directed or authoriz- 
ed to execute it by Congress. What is 
most remarkable, as illustrating the de- 
cline of the old American spirit, is that 
he evidently considers that the applause 
of crowds at railroad stations gives him 
all he needs in the way of constitutional 
authority, and large numbers of people 
all over the country treat the matter as 
none of their business, and proclaim with 
pride that they are quite willing ‘to 
leave it all in the handsofthe President.” 

A mere description of what is pro- 
posed shows that nothing so important 
has been laid before the American peo- 
ple since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. It is a more radical change in 
the political framework of American 
society than the union of the States. 
Even if the federation had not been 
created, the political habits of the people 
would have remained. The original 
American idea of the proper constitu- 
tion of society and of the character of 
office-holders and the nature of citizen- 
ship would have remained unchanged. 
Yet the original Constitution was debat- 
ed and framed after four months’ deli- 
beration, by a body of men chosen for 
their eminent fitness for their task, be- 
fore it was submitted to the people of 
the several States, and it was nine 
months before the last of the nine neces- 





sary States ratified it! 


We, as we have said, are threatened 
with a still greater change in American 
laws and political manners on the sud- 
den production of a man who has been 
in our politics for many years, and has 
attained mature age without reaching 
any eminence or making any mark ex- 
cept by fanatical devotion to a pro- 
tective tariff, who was elected to the 
Presidency by mere accident under pre- 
tence of reforming the currency, and 
who never, by his warmest admirers, has 
been thought versed in currency, or in 
war, or foreign affairs, or colonies, or the 
government of dependencies. But he is 
at this moment, on his own motion, ne- 
gotiating a treaty to make us an Asiatic 
Power, and has already added an im- 
mense conquered population to the 
number of our citizens. When all this 
comes before the Senate, should it re- 
ceive its approval, it will be a departure 
from constitutional powers which, if ac- 
quiesced in by the country, will prove 
beyond question that the original Ame- 
rican ideals have utterly perished. If 
the slightest reverence for them re- 
mains, the supporters of the scheme will 
at least give the people a chance to vote 
on it, either through the State legisla- 
tures or by a popular vote, as each State 
may decide. 








OUR NEW CITIZENS. 


Not one man in fifty of those who are 
calling for the annexation of the Spa- 
nish islands in the East and West Indies 
has given thought to the question what 
is to be the political status of the in- 
habitants of those islands in the future 
—what relationship they are to maintain 
towards us, or what share they are to 
have in our system of government. Mr. 
John G. Carlisle, in the article which he 
contributed to Harper’s Magazine for Oc- 
tober, considered this question from the 
lawyer’s standpoint, and from no other. 
The Constitution of the United States 
applies to all persons brought under our 
tlag, by our own action, whether by con- 
quest or by peaceful admission into the 
Union. “All persons born or. naturalized 
in the United States and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the 
United States,” says the Constitution 
(article xiv., sec. 1). “The citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States” (article iv., sec. 2). 
“Every nation acquiring territory, by 
treaty or otherwise, must hold it subject 
to the Constitution and laws of its own 
government, and not according to those 
of the government ceding it,” said the 
Supreme Court in a case quoted by Mr. 
Carlisle in the article just referred to. 

lt does not follow that all persons who 
are brought into the Union by our ac- 
tion shall be allowed to vote, say some 
of the annexationists. Well, why should 
they not be allowed to vote? Is it be- 





cause they are ignorant? They, cannot be 
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more so than the Southern plantation 
hands upon whom we forced the right — 
of suffrage directly after the civil war. 
They are probably the equals in intel- 
ligence of many of the immigrants who 
come to our shores unable to speak our 
language and who acquire the right of 
suffrage, or rather have it thrust upon 
them by politicians who want to secure 
their votes as soon as they are natural- 
ized, or perhaps before. But, omitting 
for the moment the right of suffrage, 
and leaving it out of view, those new 
citizens will certainly have the right to 
travel within the limits of the country 
of which they are citizens. They cannot 
be kept away from any part of the na- 
tion of which they are an integral part. 
No anti-Chinese laws, no anti-immigra- 
tion laws will apply to them. Even if 
we can imagine Congress passing laws 
to prevent Filipinos and Porto Ricans 
from coming here to compete in the la- 
bor market with our own people, such 
laws could not be sustained without sub- 
verting our Constitution and the princi- 
ples upon which our whole system rests. 


It has been a marvel to us from the 
beginning of this controversy what the 
wage-workers of the United States are 
dreaming about that they do not rise up 
and forbid the banns of this unholy and 
most unwholesome marriage. If it were 
proposed to allow ten millions of China- 
men to come into the United States by 
law there would be a din and clamor 
of protestation from Portland, Oregon, | 
to Portland, Maine. No administration, 
no party, could stand up against it. Yet 
nothing has been heard in the way of 
opposition from workingmen to a 
greater admission of Malays, except a 
brief speech from Samuel Gompers and 
a set of resolutions from a San Francisco 
meeting. Here is a menace to labor ten | 
times as threatening as the Chinese | 
preblem, yet the Knights of Labor have 
nothing to say about it. They are 
voluble enough against the Banks and 
the Gold Bugs, who are doing them no 
harm, but against an incoming deluge of 
real “pauper labor” they are absolutely 
dumb and indifferent. They will dis- 
cover their mistake when it is too late. 
They may then seek to put down the 
Malay-Americans by mob violence, but 
they will find out the difference between 
Malays and Chinese when they learn 
that the Malay is a fighting animal and 
generally goes armed. 

We have to deal not merely with these 
people whom it is proposed to annex, 
but with their posterity. Every one born | 
after annexation is a citizen as soon as 
he arrives at mature years, and this 
rule applies also to the Kanakas, the | 
Chinese in the Hawaiian Islands, the | 
negroes of Porto Rico, as well as to the 
mixed tribes of the Philippines. All 
these will have votes sooner or later. | 
Our whole theory of government contem- | 
plates that they shall become voters. 
Political parties will by and by tumble 


over each other in their haste to confer 
the suffrage upon them, so as to gain 
their votes thereafter. If one party 
should say that they ought to have the 
suffrage after they have become citi- 
zens, would any other party dare to say 
no? It is impossible to imagine such a 
state of things as ten millions, or one 
million, of American citizens group- 
ed together and deprived of the suf- 
frage, or of any other right of citizen- 
ship. To quote once more from Mr. 
Carlisle: “The Philippine Islands, with 
eight or ten millions, must, unless we 
are to violate the organic law of thé 
land, and hold and govern them per- 
petually as conquered provinces, be 
erected, within a reasonable time, into 
several States, each with two Senators 
and all together having thirty or forty 
Representatives, while Cuba, with a 
population of a million and a half, must 
also become a State, with two Senators 
and at least five Representatives, accord- 
ing to the present ratio.”” Then the ques- 
tion, as Bishop Potter puts it, will be, 
not, What shall we do with the Philip- 
pines? but, What will they do with us? 


SOMETHING Tv BE REMEMBERED 


There is something which ought to 
form part and parcel of the Spanish- 
American negotiations now going on in 
Paris, which ought to be, but has not 
yet been, dealt with, has not yet been 
even mentioned. We mean the Monroe 
Doctrine. There is no doctrine or idea 
to which we have so firmly adhered for 
over half a century, which we have 
so frequently reaffirmed on the stump, 
in Congress, and in our state papers and 
in the newspapers. Nothing except the 
Constitution has been held by our Ame- 
rican publicists to be so firmly settled. 
It is true that it has never been for- 
mally accepted by those of Europe, but 
we have always said that it made no 
difference whether they accepted it or 
not, that we would resolutely enforce it 
whenever the occasion came. It has even 


| in our time received on paper many 
| extensions. Of late our Jingoes and ex- 


pansionists have made strenuous exer- 
tions to extend its purview much be- 


| yond its early interpretation. When it 


first made its appearance, it was, we be- 


lieve, held merely to forbid any new set- | 
tlement or colony by any European Pow- | 


er on this continent. It was later made 
to cover any addition that any Euro- 
pean Power might attempt to make to 
any colony or settlement already exist- 
ing at the time of the appearance of 


, the doctrine. But even so late as 1895 


a further addition was made which very 
nearly brought on a war with Great 
Britain. Mr. Olney, our Secretary of 
State, then took the ground that we had 
such sovereignty or control over the 
whole continent, north and south, that 
even in any dispute between an Ameri- 


can state and a European Power hold- 
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ing a colony lawfully established, we 
were supreme and compulsory arbiters. 
and could, in case of necessity, trace 
their frontier line to our own aatisfac- 
tion. The distinction between this and 
complete sovereignty was very fine, and, 
indeed, almost imperceptible. 

The doctrine has since then grown in 
importance. Until the outbreak of the 
Spanish war it had been simply what 
European Powers chose to regard as a 
sort of American “pious opinion,” held 
by enthusiastic or demagogic American 
orators or politicians, of which no Eu- 
ropean Power need take any notice until 
some attempt was made, as in the Vene- 
zuela case, to put it into practice. But 
we have shown by the late war that 
we are really a formidable naval Power, 
and can enforce even extravagant de- 
mands against any foreign nation. We 
have destroyed two good-sized fleets and 
seized two islands as conquest, which is 
not a bad beginning for a peaceful, evan- 
gelical republic. We have, moreover, 
given notice to the world that we have 
on hand a large line of rulers of sub- 
ject races and administrators of the 
estates of conquered peoples, who are 
now ready for business. A notice of this 
sort, emanating from such a source, ne- 
cessarily commands attention and excites 
anxiety among all weak Powers. Not 
one of them knows how many people 
we may think it necessary to kill, be- 
fore any election. 

For these reasons we hold that “a de- 
cent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind” calls on us, just as much as when 
we issued the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, to say what our whole attitude is 
now before the foreign world, not only 
as regards Cuba and the Philippines, 
but as regards this continent. We say, 
as regards this continent, because, if 
we are not mistaken, every statement 
we have put forth of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, from Monroe’s down to Olney’s, 
has made our determination never to ac- 
quire any possessions in the Old World 
a condition, express or implied, of our 
exclusion of European Powers from this 
continent. The one we always dwelt 
on as balancing the other, or, 80 to 
speak, making it reasonable: “You keep 
away from us, and we will keep away 
from you,” was always the Monroe Doc- 
trine in a nutshell. 

Now, it does not seem to us becoming 
for a Power of our standing and pre- 
tensions, and such High Commissioners 
as ours, to abandon a Doctrine so long 
and sacredly held, by mere implication. 
It will hardly do to have other nations 
merely guess or suppose that we have 
abandoned it, any more than to guess or 
suppose that we had determined to as- 
sert our political independence. There 
is no country in Europe which does not 
now understand, and is not now pro- 
claiming through its newspapers or its 
state papers, that we have abandoned 
the Monroe Doctrine, and that this con- 
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tinent is now open to European settle- 
ment. Is it? We have nothing as yet 
from any official quarter, nothing from 
Lodge or Roosevelt or any other leading 
Jingo, or from any leading party or- 
gan. The European Powers, we see, are 
generally assuming that we are, by our 
Eastern conquests, removing the pro- 
hibition which the Monroe Doctrine has 
hitherto placed on them. We do not as 
yet see any sign of their acting on this 
view, but, with the eagerness which now 
seems to prevail all over Europe for 
new territory, we cannot tell how long 
this modesty will last, how soon we 
may have to tell William, for instance, 
that North and South America are still 
under our protection, and that we have 
the “elevation” of all the Spanish Ame- 
rican republics still on our hands. 

The controversy which will then fol- 
low will be very interesting, and we shall 
follow it with close attention. But we 
must beg the Jingoes not to lose their 
temper or begin to threaten too soon. It 
will not be nearly as easy to “elevate” 
the Germans or the English, we must 
remember, as the Spaniards, and they 
are not nearly so addicted to supersti- 
tious practices. We should anticipate 
them by a frank statement of the Monroe 
Doctrine as left by our military tri- 
umphs, drawn by some leading member 
of the Republican party, if not by a 
member of the High Commission. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHRISTIANITY. 

A recent book on pastoral theology has 
a chapter on “The-Institutional Church.” 
This is the first recognition we recall 
having met, in a formal treatise, of the 
great change silently wrought in the life 
and activities of churches of all denomi- 
nations within the past twenty years. 
We refer to the wide extension of what 
may be called the church's sphere of 
business. We may swiftest explain the 
sort of revolution which has transformed 
the old church into the new one by 
quoting the programme carried out by 
the Berkeley Temple of Boston: 

“The building itself was made an open- 
door church, with daily ministrations; a 
business-house, in spiritual business. The 
attention of non-church-going people was 


attracted at once by popular lectures and 
concerts, Three bundred young women were 


gathered, for whom reading-rooms were 
opened and twenty evening classes. Young 
men's reading-rooms, gymnasium, lyceum 


work, and evening classes were opened; a 
boys’ brigade was organized; a sewing-school 
and a kindergarten provided; and thirty- 
seven gatherings, comprising from 8,000 to 
12,000 people every week, have utilized the 
Berkeley Temple building. There are a re- 
lief department for the poor, rescue work 
for fallen women, and a temperance guild 
of 200 reformed men.” 


Similar or more extensive undertak- 
ings could be recorded of many New 
York churches. They have their depart- 
ments, their organizations, their schools 
and lectures and guilds and associations 
and meetings almost without end. And 


the movement has spread all over the 
country. Every city in the land has 





its Tabernacle, or Temple, or People’s 
Church, or plain, every-day Trinity 
Church, or First Presbyterian, which are 
immense business establishments. The 
church buildings have lost their old 
awfulness and shut-up seclusion, and 
swarm every day in the week with busy 
teachers and organizers and entertainers 
and managers. A divine of the austerer 
type of Puritan days would be as much 
at a loss in one of these modern hives of 
industry that are known as institutional 
churches as he would be in Vanity Fair 
itself. 

Good or bad, the sweeping change we 
speak of has come. Wise and good men 
differ on the question whether it is on 
the whole a desirable change or not. 
We think it is. The actual human good 
done by a church that thus holds itself 
steadily in contact with actual human 
need must be much greater than that 
within the reach of one living in the 
old sacred aloofness. The motives lead- 
ing to the change of attitude may be 
mixed; there may have been in it a feel- 
ing that “something must be done” to 
attract people to church; people who 
have yielded to the new attractions may 
often be lovers of amusement rather 
than lovers of godliness. That does not 
greatly matter. If the net result is a 
benefit, both to the community and the 
church, we need inquire no further. But 
the transformed church certainly has 
had, and will yet have more strikingly, 
a profound influence upon the habits and 
mental attitude of those within her pale 
—especially the clergy—and upon some 
aspects of it we wish to remark. 

It has brought to prominence the busi- 
ness type of clergyman. He has always 
existed, here and there, in a more or 
less developed form, but the institution- 
al church has made him indispensable. 
The superintendent of a factory, or the 
manager of a department-store, can 
have hardly severer demands made upon 
his executive ability than has the head 
of a modern church with all its multi- 
plied philanthropic activities. He must 
be able to thread his way through a maze 
of affairs, and keep each clear. His tact 
and energy are constantly appealed to, 
and the planning of his week’s campaign 
is like the marshalling of an army 
corps. We have all seen him—this mo- 
dern typical clerical administrator of an 
immense ecclesiastical business. His alert 
precision of manner and impatience of 
all dawdling devastators of his day 
would well become the manager of a 
railway. 

Now, the clerical character cannot be 
thrown into this business crucible and 
come out unaltered, It must lose on the 
reflective side. Speculative theology has 
little chance with a man who has six 
committee - meetings in the afternoon 
and three night-schools to visit. We 
need look for no Thomas Aquinases to 
be developed in the stir of the institu- 
tional church. Theological “giants’’ will 





become more exceptional than ever, if 
the People’s Tabernacles grind on with 
their thousand wheels. Then, too, the 
distinctive note of the true preacher 
will tend to be lost, we should say, in 
the rattle of machinery. The old bishop 
who was asked by a young clergyman 
how many sermons a week he ought 
to be able to preach replied, “One cer- 
tainly; two, if you have plenty of time; 
but any fool can preach three.” The 
sermons of a man whose time through- 
out the week is devoured by the com.- 
plex business of an institutional church, 
are too apt to be of the kind which any 
fool can preach. 

The ultimate remedy, we imagine, will 
be found in a further specialization of 
the work of the clergy. Some must give 
their time to “serving tables,” others, 
with the gift for it, must be the writers, 
the theologians, the preachers. Undoubt- 
edly the first effect of the business 
church has been to produce a rather 
large number of bustling clergy of no 
great weight of character and of meagre 
intellectual development. These are of 
the type of the shallow impertinent who 
undertook to rebuke Edward FitzGerald 
for his heterodoxy, and who got for his 
pains the answer, “Sir, I have given 
much more thought to these subjects 
than you ever did, and I will thank you 
not to call upon me again.” But, we say, 
these matters may be expected to adjust 
themselves in time. The fully developed 
institutional church will be no less ac- 
tive than we now see it on the practical 
side, and will have as many keen busi- 
ness men who are so-called preachers; 
but it will also make room for the medi- 
tative student and for the prophet who 
shall come into the pulpit from hours of 
brooding thought to speak flaming 
words. 





DAVID AMES WELLS. 

Mr. Wells, who died at his home in Nor- 
wich, Conn., on Saturday last, was born in 
Springfield, Mass., on June 17, 1828. He was 
a descendant on his father’s side of Thomas 
Welles, one of the first Governors of Connect- 
icut, and on his mother’s side of David 
Ames, who directed the construction of the 
United States armory at Springfield, from 
which stock comes also the well-known 
manufacturing and railroad-building family 
of Massachusetts. In 1847 Mr. Wells was 
graduated from Williams College, and at once 
proceeded to repay his obligations to his 
Alma Mater by joining in the preparation 
of « work entitled ‘History and Sketches of 
Williams College,’ which was published the 
same year at Springfield. In 1848 he was 
employed on the editorial staff of the Spring- 
field Republican, and while thus engaged 
gave the first conspicuous proof of the prac- 
tical bent of his mind by suggesting and 
participating in the invention of a machine 
for folding newspapers and booksheets in 
connection with the power printing-press. 
The first machine ever successfully con- 
structed and operated was made at his ex- 
pense, and worked under his direction in the 
office of the Springfield Republican. 

The sale of his interest in this invention 
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put him in a position to continue his stud- 
ies, and, leaving journalism, he entered the 
Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard Col- 
lege, where he became a special pupil of 
Agassiz, and graduated in 1852 with the first 
class that completed the course in that school. 
He remained at Harvard as assistant pro- 
fessor, and was also lecturer on physics and 
chemistry at the Lawrence Academy in Gro- 
ton, Mass. While in Cambridge in 1849 he 
began with George Bliss (the late well- 
known lawyer of this city) the publication of 
the Annual of Scientific Discovery, which he 
continued until 1866. In 1866 he invented an 
improved process for the preparation of tex- 
tile fabrics. During the years 1867-8 he was 
a member of the New York publishing firm 
of G. P. Putnam & Co., and in this period 
brought out a number of scientific text- 
books, which were extensively circulated. 
His ‘Science of Common Things’ will be re- 
membered by many persons now of middle 
age as containfhg just those facts in natural 
science a knowledge of which is indispensa- 
ble in ordinary life. Other works in this 
series were upon natural philosophy, che- 
mistry, and geology; two of which enjoyed 
the distinction of being translated into Chi- 
nese, while that upon chemistry was adopted 
as the text-book in the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. 

The excellent reputation obtained by Mr. 
Wells as a scientific writer was very soon 
dimmed by the brilliancy of his achieve- 
ments in another field. While residing at 
Troy, N. Y., in 1864, he read before a lite- 
rary club there an essay which was imme- 
diately published under the title ‘Our Bur- 
den and Our Strength.’ It was reprinted by 
the Loyal Publication Society of New York, 
republished also in England, translated into 
French and German, and had a sale esti- 
mated at 200,000 copies. At that time the 
enormous increase of our debt, and the in- 
adequacy of our complicated and oppressive 
system of taxation to produce a sufficient 
revenue, alarmed the nation and impaired 
the credit of the Government. This essay is 
generally believed to have had a most pow- 
erful influence in restoring public confi- 
dence and improving our financial position. 
Upon reading it, President Lincoln formed 
such an opinion of Mr. Wells’s abilities that 
he invited him to come to Washington and 
confer with him and Mr. Fessenden, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, upon the best 
methods of dealing comprehensively with 
the financial necessities of the Government. 
As the result of this conference the Revenue 
Commission was established in 1865, Mr. 
Wells being appointed chairman by Hugh 
McCulloch, then Secretary of the Treasury. 
This commission reported the result of its 
labors in 1866, reducing to some order for 
the first time the chaotic mass of laws enact- 
ed during the stress of the war for the pur- 
pose of raising money, from which the only 
principle deducible was expressed in the 
maxim, ‘‘Whenever you find an article, a 
product, a trade, a profession a source of 
income, tax it.”” In its endeavor to estab- 
lish a scientific basis for estimating the re- 
venue of the Government, the commission 
made the first systematic attempt to collect 
and apply statistics for national purposes, 
and not long afterwards, under the direction 
of Mr. Wells, the Bureau of Statistics was 
established; Gen. Francis A. Walker, the 
first chief, being called from the office of the 
Springfield Republican, where he was then 
assistant editor. 

The term of office of the Revenue Com- 
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mission having expired in 1866, Mr. Wells 
was at once appointed “Special Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue’ for four years, a 
position created for the purpose of giving 
his abilities a more extended scope. The 
great work of reconstructing, repealing, and 
modifying the laws relating to the internal | 
revenue was now substantially committed to | 
his charge, and it was performed in a man- 
ner that entitled him to the permanent gra- 
titude of his country. He may be said to 
have originated all the important reforms in 
the revenue system that were adopted by 
Congress down to 1870, and to have carried 
many of them through against strong op- 
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necessarily detrimental to almost all indus 
tries of high grade, and tended to reduce the 
wages of skilled laborers. What was of even 
more importance, he observed that such 
countries as Austria and Russia, whose 
manufacturers were most clamorous for pro- 
tective duties, were precisely the countries 
where the lowest wages were paid, and he 
was forced to the conclusion that the pay- 
ment of high wages in connection with the 
use of the most improved machinery was a 
proof, not of industrial weakness, but of 
industrial strength. In this way, Mr. Wells 
found himself logically committed to the 
fundamental position in the theory of free 


position by the convincing power of his rea- | trade, that general high wages are the re- 


soning. Among these reforms were the re- 
drafting of the whole system of internal 
revenue laws, the reduction and final abo- 
lition of the cotton tax and the taxes on 
manufactures and crude petroleum, the cre- 
ation of supervisory districts, and the ap- 
plication of stamps for the collection of 


| taxes on tobacco, fermented liquors, and dis- 


tilled spirits. Corruption was then at its 
height in Washington, and the very absurdi 
ties and iniquities of taxation had reared 
powerful forces interested in their mainte- 
nance. In Mr. Wells's book entitled ‘Practi- 
cal Economics,’ published in 1885, a most 
instructive collection of essays suggested by 
the experience of this period is preserved. It 
there appears how the whiskey distillers had 
more than once prevailed upon Congress to 


| raise the tax upon their product, exempting 


that already in bond, with the result of ob- 
taining profits amounting to more than one 
hundred millions of dollars. 


Fiscal legislation of this kind Mr. Wells 
exerted all his energies to check. In one 
of his earliest reports he demonstrated the 
folly of attempting to collect a tax of $2 a 
gallon on distilled liquors, perhaps 7,000 per 
cent. of the first cost, and argued that half 
a dollar a gallon was the rate of tax which 
would be most productive of revenue. Con- 
gress was persuaded eventually to adopt his 


| conclusion, with results which permanently 


established his reputation as a master of 
finance. Under the reduced tax the revenue 
from this source at once rose to nearly three 
times the amount previously collected—from 
$18,655,000 in 1868 to $55,606,000 in 1870. 

In 1867 the Secretary of the Treasury was 
instructed by Congress to present at itsnext 
session the draft of a new tariff whichshould 
embody a proper reduction of the high duties 
imposed during the war. Mr. Wells was 
selected to prepare this draft, and for the 
purpose of qualifying himself for the work 


he visited Europe in his official capacity, and | 
thoroughly investigated the conditions and | 
processes of all the leading manufactures, | 


both in England and on the Continent, which 
could be regarded as competing with those 
of ourowncountry. Up to this time Mr. Wells, 
who was identified through his family con- 
nections with the manufactures of New 
England, had been a firm and even fa- 
natical believer in the policy of protective 
tariffs. His investigations in foreign coun- 


tries convinced him that this belief must be | 
surrendered. He became satisfied that other | 


countries, in adopting the policy of stimulat- 
ing their manufactures by laying duties upon 
imports, had not carried this policy to the 
stultifying extreme of taxing raw materials 
or partly manufactured substances which 
were to be subjected to further processes of 
manufacture; ,and he saw that while such a 


policy might enrich a few interests, it was | 


sult of a low cost of production, and cannot 
possibly be produced by Government in- 
terference. 

Mr. Wells's proposed revision of the tariff, 
together with an elaborate report upon the 
revenue resources of the country, was sub- 


| mitted to Congress, with the hearty endorse- 


ment of Secretary MeCulloch, in December, 
1867. It was embodied in a bill, and, strange 
as it seems in these days, came very near be- 
coming a law. It passed the Senate by a 
vote of 27 to 10. In the House it failed by 
a few votes in the closing hours of the ses- 
sion. It was impossible to get it before the 
House, except by a motion to suspend the 
rules, for which 106 votes were cast against 
64 in the negative, not the required two- 


thirds. In the matter of protective tariffs, 
however, the motto of the faithful has al- 
ways been Nulla vestigia retrorsum, and the 


dominant influences in the Republican party 
at that time were extremely hostile to the 
changed views which Mr. Wells expressed. 
Upon the publication of his report for 1869, 
*Horace Greeley publicly asserted that Mr. 
Wells had been corrupted by British gold 
through the agency of A. T. Stewart. Mr. 
Stewart was extremely angry at the charge, 
and wished Mr. Wells to bring an action for 
libel, several leading New York lawyers 
volunteering to conduct the proceedings, but 
Mr. Wells declined to seek a vindication of 
this character. His retirement from office 
at the expiration of his term became a fore- 
gone conclusion, President Grant assign- 
ing the personal dislike of Secretary Bout- 
well to Mr. Wells as his reason for re- 
fusing to reappoint him, in case the office 
should be continued; but his services had 
been so plainly advantageous to the country 
that the leading members of both houses 
of Congress, without distinction of party, 
united in offering him a public testimonial. 
The four volumes of the reports of the 
Special Commissioner of Revenue, published 
in 1866-'69, are among the standard works of 
statistical science, and although, of course, 
| not popularly known, are probably the most 
enduring monument to Mr. Wells's capacity 
as a financier. They have given him a dis- 
tinction in other countries that has, per- 
haps, been attained by no other American 
who has labored in this department of 
statesmanship. 


Mr. Wells, however, was not allowed to re- 
tire to private life. As soon as it was 
known that he was no longer to be employ- 
ed by the national Government, the State of 
New York sought his counsel in the exami- 
nation of the laws relating to local taxation, 
| and he was made chairman of the commis- 
sion appointed for this purpose. The inves- 
tigation was the most thorough that had 
ever been made of the various questions re- 
lating to local taxation. The distinguish- 
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ing feature of the report was the abolition 





of all taxation of personal property (except 
that of moneyed corporations), and the sub- | 





stitution of a tax on the rental value of | 


dwellings, to be assessed against the occu- 
pier, whether he be owner or tenant. The 
theory of this recommendation was that 
since personal property in its modern forms 
cannot, as a general rule, be found by the 
assessor, the best available index of wealth 
of an individual is the house that he lives 
in. The report was not adopted, however, 
by the Legislature. 


Mr. Wells’s abilities as an economist were 


early recognized in foreign countries. He | 


was elected a member of the Cobden Club in 
1870, and was invited to deliver the annual 
address before that club in 1873; became an 
honorary member of the Statistical Society 


rendering former appliances obsolete, so that 
every new enterprise, it might almost be 
said, was able to produce its results more 
cheaply than those previously in operation, 


| the general result being a rapidity of change 


in business conditions that disconcerted al) 
the calculations of the adherents of conser- 
vative methods. Nor was the light that it 
threw upon the past the only merit of this 
book, for the bewildering possibilities of the 
future were considered with a calm and ra- 
tional forecast that furnished a substantial 
basis for the most sanguine expectations. 


Mr. Wells married twice; first in May, 
1860, Mary Sanford Dwight, and in June, 


1879, Ellen Augusta Dwight, both daughters 
| of James 8. Dwight of Springfield, Mass., 
| and Elizabeth Lee of Norwich, Conn. He 


of England in 1871; was elected foreign as- | 


sociate of the French Academy of Political 
Science in 1874, to fill the chair made vacant 
by the death of John Stuart Mill, and of 
the Regia Accademia dei Lincei in Italy in 


1877, receiving its medal of honor from the | 
latter society in 1873. The Berkshire Medi- | 


cal College honored him with the degree oft 
M.D. in 1863, Williams College with that of 
LL.D. in 1871, and he received the degree 
of D.C.L. from Oxford in 1874, and that of 
LL.D. from Harvard in 1890. He was Pre- 
sident of the American Social Science Asso- 


ciation from 1875-9, of the New London | 


County (Conn.) Historical Society in 1880, 
and of the American Free Trade League in 
1881. 

In addition to the 
tioned, Mr. Wells published, in 1875, ‘The 


works already men- | 


had one son by his first wife, David Dwight 
Wells, who survives him. Physically, Mr. 
Wells was of slight build and medium 
height, and of a highly nervous tempera- 
ment. During recent years the precarious 
condition of his health had caused him to 
live a retired life, but scarcely checked his 
intellectual activity, which was facilitated 
by the possession of one of the best econo- 
mic libraries in the world. Whatever the 
attainments of our surviving statisticians 
may be, they lack the prestige which Mr. 
Wells derived from his distinguished ser- 
vices at a critical period in our history. 
There may be men living who possess his 
familiarity with fiscal legislation and eco- 


| nomic theory, with the laws of trade and 


Creed of the Free Trader’ and ‘The Pro- | 


duction and Distribution of Wealth’; in 1876, 
‘Robinson Crusoe’s Money’; in 1878, ‘Why 


the conditions of industry, but if so they are 
not known to the public and their knew- 
ledge is unavailable. In practical affairs, 
especially in the affairs of government, the 


| great difficulty is not the lack of capable 


We Trade, and How We Trade’ and ‘The | 


Silver Question; or, the Dollar of the Fathers 
vs. the Dollar of the Sons’; in 1882, ‘Our 
Mercantile Marine: How It Rose, Increased, 
Became Great, Declined, and Decayed’; in 
1884, ‘The Primer of Tariff Reform’; in 
1886, ‘Principles of Taxation’; in 1887, ‘A 
Study of Mexico’; in 1888, ‘A Short and Sim- 
ple Catechism’ and ‘The Relation of the Tariff 
to Wages.’ In 1887 he visited Newfound- 
land for the purpose of ascertaining on the 
spot the facts of the fisheries question, giv- 
ing the results of his investigation in a 
speech before the Reform Club in New York. 
This speech contains all the information 
that is required for the speedy settlement 
of the dispute, and whenever the national 
Government shall cease to consider it neces- 
sary to keep the sore running, Mr. Wells’s 
suggestions will be put in practice. 

Mr. Wells's last, and in some respects most 
important, book appeared in 1889, under the 
title ‘Recent Economic Changes.’ The sub. 
stance of this book had been published as a 
series of articles in the Popular Science 
Monthly, the title there being, ‘Economic 
Disturbances since 1873.’ No recent work 
in economics has aroused more general in. 


men, but the fact that they are unknown. 
Between proved and unproved capacity the 


| difference is infinite. 


It is impossible to avoid the painful re- 
flection that this statesman was excluded 
from the office of legislator. If he had 
been an Englishman, it would not have been 
possible that he should not have been a 


| member of Parliament, and a member of 


| and not by election. 


terest than this, and it is peculiarly instruc. | 


tive at the present crisis. With a mastery 
of detail possessed by few practical men, 


Mr. Wells combined, in this treatise, an al- | 


most equally remarkable knowledge of eco. 
nomic tendencies, with the result of throw- 
ing a flood of light upon the causes of the 
so-called ‘‘depression of trade’’ which has so 
long perplexed men of business. He demon- 
strated that the enormous improvements in 
production and in transportation had neces- 
sarily displaced great amounts of capital by 


the cabinet if his party were in power. As 
it was, his opportunities for public service 
of an official character came by appointment 
Doubtless the peculiar 
environment of his residence had something 
to do with this, but it is to be apprehended 
that his ostracism was mainly due to the 
same cause as that of Aristides—to his glar- 
ing superiority, which the narrow mind of 
ordinary men meanly resented as disagree- 
ably emphasizing their own inferiority. But 
it is probable that the slavery of a party 
name, when he became a candidate for Con- 
gress, influenced many to oppose him who 
would have been glad to bestow their suf- 
frages upon him had his ticket borne a differ- 
ent heading. His influence, however, was 
not of a kind to be dependent upon official 
position. He was an admirable example 
of the best kind of self-made man—the 
man who has by his own exertions accu- 
mulated not wealth, but knowledge. His 
acquaintance with economics was derived not 
from schools, but from actual contact with 


affairs, and he could, therefore, appeal to 


men of affairs with peculiar success. He 
proved his capacity to them upon their own 
ground, and, having thus overcome the stock 
objection of business men to “mere the- 
orists,’’ he was able to secure attention to 
the principles of economic science. While 
much good is to be expected from the study 





of these principles in our institutions of 
learning, it is probable that legislation in 
this country will be mainly directed—so far 
as it is directed wisely—by men possessing 
the combined knowledge of theory and prac- 
tice for which Mr. Wells was distinguished, 
and on this account the lesson of his life 
is of peculiar value to young men whom the 
spirit of patriotism does not permit to be 
indifferent to the cause of good govern- 
ment. 


LITERATURE AND ART “ON THE 


CHEAP.” 
LONDON, October, 1898. 


For many years past, Sir Walter Besant 
and the Society of Authors have been 
preaching and prophesying the spread of 
literature, and the beneficent effects that 
must follow upon universal education, the 
cheapening cf paper, and the improvement of 
the printing-press. Utopia seemed to open 
before them; they were on the eve of the 
Golden Age, the millennium for authors and 
journalists; an era of unbelievably increased 
royalties. It was a pretty dream, but, like 
so many pretty dreams, it had no foundatiou 
in fact. It did not occur to Sir Walter Besant 
and his friends that universal education might 
not excite a” universal appetite for their 
books. They overlooked the inevitable law 
of demand and supply, and failed to foresee 
that, with a new class of readers, there might 
arise a new demand which would, as always 
happens, create a new class of manufacturers 
or producers ready to supply it. Of course 
the bringing of art and literature to the peo- 
ple is no new thing—it is as old as the 
invention of printing; the only discovery is 
that the newly educated people know nothing 
of what has been hitherto regarded as art and 
literature. Neither is there novelty in the 
endeavor to provide for them as cheaply as 
possible. From the time of Diirer with his 
prints (or I might go back further to the 
block-book) down to the days of Charles 
Knight and his Penny Magazine, the people 
have always been catered for, and conse- 
quently cheapness has always been sought. 
But until now the caterers, foolishly no 
doubt, have set themselves a certain standard 
of excellence. Their object never was disin- 
terested; it was to put money in their own 
pockets, but, in return, they gave the best 
that was in them to give. Diirer did not 
lower his art to the popular level because he 
adapted his price to it. The old-fashioned edi- 
tor of the cheap magazine never boasted that 
he could fill his journal with the greatest 
possible quantity of rubbish at the lowest 
possible rate. To go no further back, even 
in England, than thirty or forty years ago, 
you find the cheap magazines, Once a Week, 
Good Words, the Cornhill, that sold for six- 
pence or a shilling, publishing the stories 
of Thackeray and George Eliot and Trollope 
and George Meredith, the drawings of Whist- 
ler and the Pre-Raphaelites and Keene and 
Sandys and Houghton and Pinwell and Fred. 
Walker, and many others only less distin- 
guished. Much that was best in the litera- 
ture and the black-and-white art of the day 
appeared in these magazines. The price 
might appeal to the multitude, but the 
quality of the material offered appealed as 
well to the few who really knew good work 
and cared for it, The self-respecting editor 


would have been ashamed to stoop to the 
multitude, and, besides, it was supposed that, 
once the multitude could read, they might be 
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| 
made to appreciate the best by accustoming 


them to it. Indeed, some optimists have 
gone still further, and, with Tolstoi, have ex- 
pected to find in the opinion of the people 
the criterion of taste. Probably there are 
still Americans who believe in Mr. Hay’s 
London, where every navvy—was it not?— 
carried a copy of Omar Khayyam along with 
his beer-can, or who think that, because 


man in England. Not even the weekly sup- 
posed to be purely literary can escape. I 
notice that the Academy has just instituted 
a series of ‘Literary Competitions,” as a bid 


| for subscribers who surely might be thought 


Lord Houghton and a few others were ad- | 


mirers of Motley and Lowell and Holmes, 
therefore the British public took our men of 
letters to his bosom; that, because ‘Hans 
Breitmann’ and the ‘Biglow Papers’ sold 
well—in pirated editions—therefore the whole 
nation was the patron of literature. I need 
not point out that there could be no greater 
mistake. If you were to look into the matter, 
and take, for instance, the most popular book 
in the language, ‘Pickwick,’ the chances are 
you would find that, of the many millions 
who comprise the population of the British 
Islands, not one man in fifty has ever read it. 

Now, to-day there are certain enterpris- 
ing business men who frankly recognize the 


real state of affairs. They know that uni- | 


versal education is making of every man, 
woman, and child a possible reader, and they 
believe that the large majority of these read- 
ers will always prefer the bad, when they 
can get it, especially when it is cheap. To 
the good they are cynics in their way. Un- 
disturbed by the fashionable desire to ele- 
vate the people, they have proceeded to work 
the people’s vulgarity as a more profitable 
investment than any South African gold 
mine. The observant man must have seen 
this sort of thing growing for some time 
back, though at first there was an effort 
to ignore or disguise it. For years, on the 
English railway bookstall there has been an 
appalling array of penny 7it-Bits and Short- 
Cuts and similar productions. But, for a 
while, you seldom saw them anywhere else; 
you never heard of them, no one of intelli- 
gence was found reading them. The truth 
is, I doubt if anybody really did read them, 
for their success, as a rule, depended less 
upon their contents than upon the insurance 
policies and the lottery schemes and prize 
competitions which most of them offered. 
This lottery business .was carried to such an 
extent that one specially ingenious weekly 
had to be suppressed, virtually for gambling, 
and the postal delivery in the district where 
it was published was disorganized for months 
because of the mass of correspondence it 
attracted. I remember once meeting a com- 
mercial traveller in a little provincial hotel, 
and seeing him produce from his pockets ten 
penny periodicals, signing his name solemn- 


to have sufficient interest in literature to 
dispense with such a bribe. 


Millions, and in one case a baronetcy, 
have been won by the cheap periodical. 
Naturally the output has increased enor- 
mously. Sir George Newnes, who may be 
called the inventor of the Tit-Bits class of 
journal, has had no more enterprising and 
successful rivals than the Harmsworth and 
Pearson companies. We have Mr. Harms- 
worth’s word that his house alone controls 
four dailies and thirty weekly periodicals, 
though, if I except two of the dailies, I 
should find it difficult to mention a single 
one by name. The Pearsons, I have no 
doubt, could furnish quite as formidable and 
insignificant a list. But they have not been 
contenttostophere. SirGeorge Newnes start- 
ed, some few years since, asixpenny illustrated 
monthly magazine, the Strand ; they must each 
have a threepenny illustrated monthly maga- 
zine, and so eclipse him altogether, and these 
two ventures have been the town talk dur- 
ing the last six months. For, not only have 
the Harmsworths and Pearsons been the 
most successful in the manufacture of this 
kind of literature, but they are the first who 
have forced it into prominence, and gained 
for it the attention of readers who consider 
themselves critical, as well as readers for 
whom it is especially designed, thus mark- 
ing another step downward in the gradual 
degradation of literature and journalism. If 
we have long had the ‘cheap and nasty” 
with us, at least it had so far been kept de- 
cently in the background. Now, however, 
we are asked to glory in it. 

The two new magazines are much what 
might be expected. Their proprietors make 
no attempt to conceal their aims. Mr. 


| Harmsworth said bluntly in the Hrcuse for 


ly in the appointed place in each, and then | 


declaring triumphantly that with these on 
his person he was worth £10,000, or he 
would be if he could only get killed in a 


railway smash; so that I realized there were | 


men to whom the penny weekly meant not 
something to be read but the chance to 
gamble with their lives. In England the 
State may not countenance the lottery, as 


| creditable a policy. 
that there were to be illustrations in the | 


the first number of his monthly, which ap- 
peared in July last, that he stands in no 
need of the attraction of mere ‘‘names.’" He 
and ‘‘my brother Cecil’’ understand the pub- 
lic appetite for ‘‘something new,"’ and for 
the sake of the public and “for our own 
profit’’ well-known artists and writers are 
to be carefully avoided. The editor of the 
Royal Magazine (Pearson's), in a prelimi- 
nary interview, announced cheerfully that 
his periodical would not ‘faim at being lite- 
rature, but at being just what the average 
person wants to read.’’ There have been 
before now editors in London who did not 
hesitate to tell you, in confidence, that they 
were publishing what they knew was bad, 


because they also knew it was what their. 


readers liked. But, to my knowledge, this 
is the first time an editor has had the cou- 
rage to make public confession of so dis- 
It was also explained 


Royal, since “the picture is as essential as 


in Italy, but the individual who has any rub- | 


bish to get rid of need only devise some 
gambling scheme to meet with immediate 


success. Even now that the daily papers | 
are full of the rumors of war, now that naval | 
reserves are being cailed out and militia | 
summoned to be in readiness, the one cry | 


you hear, afternoon and evening, at every 
street corner, is, ‘All the winners! All the 


winners!’’ And not Kitchener, but Teddy | 


Sloan, the American jockey, is the greatest 





the advertisement.”’ Under these condi- 
tions, of course, the advertisement did not 
present the usual inducement of popular au- 
thors and distinguished artists. But Mr. 
Harmsworth held a trump-card that hither- 
to no one had dreamed of playing. He 
filled an entire page in the morning papers 
to announce “341 Tons’’ of Harmaworth's 
Magazine. The Pearsons, once the hint was 


given, did still better; they announced ‘300 
Tons’ of Royal Magazine, of which you 
could make a column as high as Mount 


Everest, or a line extending from London 
almost to Sheffield, or a wall to enclose St. 
Paul's. After that, who could ask for such 
a mere detail as literature or art? 

I have no intention to describe the maga- 
zines. Every one knows without being told 
the quality of articles and stories and illus- 
trations supplied by the ton. The printing is 
too poor to be referred to. But it happened 
that when Harmetorth’'s Magazine came out 
in July, Smith, the autocrat of the railway 
book-stall, refused to sell it at the price, and 
a lament at once arose from all the book- 
sellers in the provinces that for them Mr. 
The result 


was a long newspaper correspondence in one 


Harmsworth's terms spelt ruin 


of the large London dailies supposed to be 
specially interested in literary matters, and 
Harmsworth's Magazine, if Smith would not 
have it, found itself, probably to the surprise 
of its proprietor, figuring as an important 
literary and artistic publication, and the ad- 
vertisement probably made up for the extra 
halfpenny added to the price. 
which has only just been issued, has had the 
advantage of time, and its proprietors have 
managed (how, I do not pretend to say) to 
arrange matters with Smith, who sells their 
magazine at threepence, presumably at a 


Pearson's, 


profit, when it was impossible in the case of 
Harmaworth's. And, as no one in England 
would pay an extra halfpenny when he could 
save it, I fancy, without any question of 
merit—since there is none-—that Pearson's 
will win the day in this new and rather sor- 
did contest. 

It may be though! I am attaching too much 
importance to magazines which the intellli- 


gent man would pitch into his waste-paper 


basket before he opened them; but this is 
exactly what the Englishman who passes as 
intelligent has not done. Every one, from 
the prince to the pauper, believes them to be 
all they ought to be, and already you may see 
that they are having their influence. The 
Royal had hardly appeared before Messrs 
Cassell had come to the front with the New 
Penny Magazine. The Cassells are an old 
firm, and evidently cannot at once forget old 
traditions. It is their desire, it seems, that 
their journal “should be equaliy conspicuous 
so far as the excellence of its contents and 
the beauty and variety of its illustrations are 
concerned.” And it is the easier for them to 
encourage this desire since, like the editors 
of the Golden Penny and the Penny I[llus- 
trated, published by the proprietors of the 
Graphic and the London Illustrated News, 
they have a store of old blocks and old ma- 
terial to draw upon—one reason why penny 
publications of the kind are so much better 
than the new threepenny magazines. But 
the Cassells cannot, on the other hand, ig- 
nore the new conditions, and so their very 
unpretending sheet is advertised in large 
letters, something in the style of Barnum, as 
“the biggest and cheapest in the world,” and 
the first number contains the proud assertion 
that, with the publication of the New Penny 
Magazine, it may be claimed that “the high- 
water mark in cheap periodical literature has 
been touched.”’ 

But the preposterous part of it is that 
these magazines are not cheap. I do not 
mean merely that they would be dear at any 
price, which is quite true. But take 
Harmsworth’s, made up of photographs and, 
with one exception, of drawings that are 
worse than photographs, and articles by 
writers of no reputation and less promise, 
and compare it with an old number of 
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Once a Week or Good Words or the Cornhill, 
there is simply no comparison. Or contrast 
it with the Century, that in England sells 
for five times its price. Why, the Century, 


well written, well illustrated, well engraved, | 
well printed, is five times as cheap. Even | 
which | 
cost three cents more, are immeasurably | 
cheaper, for they do sometimes publish the | 
work of a good author or a good artist. | 
Many of their stories, I know, are syndi- | 
cated, but the cheap English magazine, with | 
no object but profit and cheapness, cannot 
afford the syndicate rates of popular au- | 


the American ten-cent magazines, 


thors when they can get writers to work 
for less. Why pay for the good when the 
bad sells every bit as well? In writing this 
I find I have already proved the harm the 
new periodical literature is doing. For, as 
can be seen, it is fast reducing everything 
to the one question of cheapness. I must 
confess that English authors have done lit- 
tle to counteract so deplorable a tendency. 
The Author, the official organ of their So- 
ciety, always bristles with pounds, shillings, 
and pence, but the last thing thought of in 
their estimate of the cost of production is the 
excellence of the printing or the make-up of 
a volume. They are so engrossed with roy- 
alties that they should be the last to be 
surprised if publishers think only of profits. 
When all these various facts and factors are 
taken into consideration, I do not believe it 
will be found that I have exaggerated the 
gloominess of the outlook. In the face of 
the new acceptance of modern ideas of 
cheapness in literature and art, I fancy even 
Matthew Arnold would lose faith in the 
saving remnant. Indeed, I see but one 
chance, one ray of light in the future. The 
purveyors of cheap literature, in their fu- 
rious race for cheapness and titles, may, in 
the end, cut their own throats. It is just 
possible that the time may come, as 1 heard 
it prettily put, when you will be given a 
pound of tea to carry the penny and three- 
penny magazine away. N. N. 


Correspondence. 





REMEMBER THE MAINE. 


To THe EpITOR OF THBP NATION: 

Sin: As a proof that some at least of the 
Chicago public were not afraid to express 
themselves strongly against the war with 
Spain, I enclose a cutting taken from a 
Chicago newspaper: 

KIPLINGS'S RECESSIONAL MISAPPLIED. 


Cnicaao, May 17.—To the Editor: 
Looking on England's mighty power, 
And fearing, in temptation's hour, 
That, in ber strength and in her pride, 
She might put faith In God aside— 
A poet wrote: “Be with us yet, 
leat we forget, lest we forget,"’ 


Our Jingoes borrow this refrain 

In writing of the sunken Maine ; 

And, preaching from her unknown fate* 

A doctrine of unreasoning hate, 

Shriek, to their fetish made of mud, 

“O give us blood! O give us blood!'’ 

MAXWELL WILLIAMS. 

Yours truly, A. B. 

CHICAGO, October 50, 1898, 


SUGAR-BUSH. 


TO THE Epitor or Tue NATION: 
‘Sim: I hardly think we need make a mystery 


*Note.—The Board of Inquiry es ecially stated 
that the authors of the eplecien were Fn ng 
The explosion may have been caused by the in. 
surgents, M, W. 





of “bush” in the above compound. Among 
the hills of central New York, where my 
boyhood was spent, a maple grove was com- 
monly called a “sugar-bush” or a ‘“‘sap- 
bush,”’ and this, even in case the maple trees 
were interspersed with, perhaps outnumbered 
by, other trees. And very naturally, for any 
forest was called a “‘bush.”’ “He took to the 
bush,” “The cattle have gone into the 
bush,” etc., were common expressions. And 
this again very naturally, for to a pedestrian 
the trees count for little; the bushes (gene~- 
rically, the ‘‘bush’’), or the dense under- 
growth of the ordinary forest, were the main 
thing in the case, whether as obstacle or lurk- 
ing-place for game, etc. I used often to hear 
“sugar-orchard” also, instead of the above. 
Of the three, ‘“‘sap-bush” was the most 
common. E. A. 8. 
YPSILANTI, MICH,, October 28, 1898, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In reply to “E. N.” The use of the 
word “bush” is not necessarily associated 
with the sugar maple; there may be pine 
bush or oak bush, or any other sort of bush 
where some sort of trees predominate; the 
word bush being used in northern New Eng- 
land and Canada in the same sense that we 
use the word woods. The word bush is really 
better than the word woods, for the latter 
has quite a different meaning. A small area 
of trees and sprouts is better described as 
brush or bush than as woods. The word 
forest (seldom used, by the way, in this 
vicinity) has a similar meaning everywhere; 
so also have the words orchard and grove; 
but a piece of bush or brush in Canada would 
be called a piece of woods by a Long Isl- 
ander. J. H. GRIFFITH. 

East RocKAWAY, L. IL. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: To the inquiry of ‘‘E. N.’’ in the Nation 
of October 27, I beg leave to say that ‘‘sugar- 
bush” is one of the few phrases in our cur- 
rent American English, like stoop, cole-slaw, 
boss, for which we are indebted to our Dutch 
predecessors and ancestors. The Dutch word 
bosch means forest, wood, grove, and lingers 
in the territorial names Flatbush, Greenbush, 
Bushwick, Cripplebush, and in the family 
names Ter Bush (cut down to Bush), Van 
den Bosch, and perhaps Bushrod. It occurs 
also in the South African “Bushman.”’ Ety- 
mologically, bosch is the same as the German 
Busch, the English bush, and the French 
bois. 

I have never heard the term ‘“‘sugar-bush’”’ 
outside of New York and New Jersey, ex- 
cepting in families of Dutch origin. I re- 
member in my youtb to have heard in such 
families the single word “bush” used as 
equivalent to “backwoods,”’ ‘‘deestrict,”’ the 
country of the “‘hayseeds.”’ 

I am, sir, very truly yours, 
KNICKERBOCKER. 
NeW YORK, November 1, 1898. 





TO THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In my youth in western New York, 
the sugar-bush was generally a part of the 
forest in all its wildness, except some foot- 
paths or woods-roads from which the fallen 
timbers and underbrush had been removed 
to make its trees more accessible. Outside 
of these, in most cases, the forest was there 
in its original condition; the beech, bass- 
wood, elm, and ash, which commonly grew 
with the maples, being left standing. So, 


too, the bushy undergrowth, especially pre- 





valent in more open tracts or on hilisides, 
was left. One name for such a forest or 
piece of woods was “the bush.” To live in 
the woods was to live in the “‘bush”; to go 
into the “bush” was the same as going into 
the woods. Hence the sugar-bush, or sap- 
bush, was that part of the forest, or ‘‘bush,”’ 
that might be used for making sugar. This, 
I take it, is the derivation of the term. In 
corroboration of this, I may add, when later 
some of the original forest had been re- 
moved, and a maple grove was provided by 
planting trees in rows or in some way more 
orderly than the natural growth in the 
woods, the name sugar-orchard would be ap- 
plied to it—rarely, except from habit, per- 
haps, sugar-bush. 

It may be of interest, in this connection, 
to give another use of ‘“‘bush” by the farm- 
ers of the same region which I do not find 
in the dictionaries in general use. It was 
employed as a verb. When, on a hot sum- 
mer day, a man working in the fleld was so 
far overcome by the heat as to seek a shady 
place to rest, he was said to be “‘bushed.” 
The place naturally sought would be any 
convenient shade of tree, bush, wood margin, 
or even fence-rows, which, crooked as they 
were, often had the corners full of shrubs. 
From this practice came a wider use of the 
word. Sometimes in the hay-field or harvest- 
field, where the scythe and the cradle were 
the instruments of cutting, a friendly contest 
would be entered into to see who could out- 
do his companions in work, or make one 
“quit’’ temporarily. When one stopped from 
fatigue, or dropped out of the line of mow- 
ers or reapers (or whatever the contest 
might be), thus acknowledging himself 
worsted, he was said to be ‘“‘bushed.’”’ Such 
a one was apt to sit down to rest in a 
shady place, should one be near. Hence to 
“bush” a man was to overcome him by labor 
carried so far as to make him cease work 
from fatigue. I have even heard it applied 
in a general way to designate such condi- 
tions at any season of the year, when one 
gave out from overexertion, naturally sit- 
ting or lying down to rest; or to any contest, 
as of wood-chopping or the like. E. J. H. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





FRANKLIN AND TORREY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THB NATION: 


Str: Referring to the remarks of your 
subscriber which appeared in the Nation for 
October 20 (p. 297), I have no hesitation in 
saying that Franklin certainly did not estab- 
lish a free library supported by taxation, ei- 
ther in Franklin, Mass., or elsewhere. Nor is 
there any ground for the inference that Dr. 
Torrey was merely advocating on paper 
something that others before his time had 
put into effective operation. 

There is in my possession a copy of ‘A 
Discourse Addressed to the Congregation in 
Franklin, upon the occasion of their receiv- 
ing from Dr. Franklin, the mark of his re- 
spect, in a rich donation of books, appro- 
priated to the use of a Parish-Library. By 
Natbaniel Emmons, Pastor of the Church in 
Franklin.’ The dedication reads: ‘‘To His 
Excellency Benjamin Franklin, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the State of Pennsylvania; the Orna- 
ment of Genius, the Patron of Science, and 
the Boast of Man; this Discourse is inscrib- 
ed with the greatest Deference, Humility 
and Gratitude, by his most obliged, and 
most obedient Servant, the Author. Frank- 
lin, in Massachusetts, March 1, 1787." In 
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the course of his remarks Mr. Emmons re- 
fers (p. 34) to their Parish Library as hav- 
ing already been in existence for ‘‘more than 
Thirty years,’’ from which it would appear 
that Franklin’s books were a gift to a li- 
brary already in existence rather than an 
epoch-making innovation. The books sent 
were of a character, according to the worthy 
pastor, calculated ‘‘to set the divine kindness 
in a high and engaging light.” 

Further particulars regarding the library 
are to be found in the Rev. Elam Smalley’s 
‘Centennial Sermon Delivered in Franklin, 
Mass., February 25, 1838’ (Boston, 1838, 8vo), 
and in the Boston Traveller for February 9, 
1858. It may be added that the library re- 
ceived no further additions from Franklin 
After the death of Mr. Emmons (who had 
been pastor in Franklin for fifty-four years), 
it was neglected, and at length, in 1859, was 
- turned over to the Franklin Library Asso- 
ciation, which has since been superseded by 
a Free Public Library. 

Such establishments as that which received 


cause no adequate permanent provision could 


The Nation. 


this case, he amplified and vivified his origi- | 
nal with Shaksperian felicity; yet the re- 
petends ver, spring, the identity of tone in 
the two passages, and the identical metre, 
make it hard not to associate the lines in 
‘‘Locksley Hall’’ with the Latin given above. 
“Sources”’ are not poetry, but it cannot de- 
tract from, and may add to, the interest of 
the modern poem to know that what many 
would think the most modern passage in it 
is as old, almost, as the Christian era. 
HENRY MARVIN BELDEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


A STATUE OF THE YOUTHFUL GOETHE 
AT STRASSBURG. 


To THE EprTrorR oF THB NATION: 


Sir: The approaching celebration of 
Goethe’s 150th birthday has given rise to a | 
plan which, conceived by members of the | 
faculty of Strassburg University, should ob- 


| tain the support and codperation of all the 


be made for their maintenance and regular | 


increase. It is Torrey’s honor that he dis- 
cerned this, and formulated a scheme by 
which the object might have been attained; 
but he was a generation ahead of his time. 
FREDERICK J. TEGGART. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL., October 29, 1898, 





THE “PERVIGILIUM VENERIS” AND 
“LOCKSLEY HALL.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: The mention in ‘Marius the Epi- 
curean’ of that remarkably modern line from 
an ancient poem— 


“Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit 
eras amet,”’ 


has doubtless called the attention of many | 


modern readers to the ‘“‘Pervigilium Vene- 
ris,’’ of which the line quoted is the refrain. 
It is a poem of unknown authorship and un- 
certain date—it was believed in the eigh- 
teenth century, when Parnell laced it into 
Popian couplets, to have been composed in 
the time of Julius Cesar—and is remarkable 
not only for its modern tone, but for its 
metre, which is accentual, and identical with 
that of “Locksley Hall.”” Reading it not 
long since, I was struck with the fact that 





the opening lines of it sound remarkably like | 
the well-known passage in “Locksley Hall” | 
about “‘the young man’s fancy.”’ The first | 


three lines of the Latin poem are: 


“Cras amet qui nunguam amavit, quique amavit 
cras amet, 

Ver novum, ver jam canorum; vere natus orbis est, 

Vere concordant amores, vere nubent alites.’’ 


The lines in ‘‘Locksley Hall” are too well 
known to need quoting here, but I give them 
to show the parallelism of structure: 


“In the Spring a fuller crimson comes upon the | 


robin’s breast; 
In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets himself an- 
other crest: 


“In the Spring a livelier iris burns upon the bur- 
nished dove; 

In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.’ 

I am aware that Tennyson objected to hav- 
ing the antecedents of his verses pointed out, 
and resented the notion that because some 
one else had said something that sounded 
like a line of his, it must follow that he had 
got his line from that some one else; the fact 
remains that Tennyson’s poetry is full of 
reminiscences. It is true, indeed, that, in 


| engraver; Benjamin Thompson, poet; John 


mar, have taken the matter in hand, and it 


Franklin’s gift have uniformly failed, be- friends of German literature. It was in 


Strassburg that Goethe first became fully 
himself. Here the greatness of medimval 
art first dawned upon him. Here the love 
for Friederike brought out for the first time 
his lyrie genius. Here he planned “Gétz 
von Berlichingen’” and “Faust.’"’ It is emi- 
nently fitting, then, that in Strassburg his 
memory should be honored by a statue rep- 
resenting him in the first glow and joy- 
fulness of youth. 

A large number of distingnished scholars, 
under the lead of the Grand Duke of Wei- 


is hoped that by August 28, 1899, a sum will 
have been brought together sufficient to in- 
sure a worthy execution of this worthy plan. 
American admirers of Goethe who wish to | 
take part in it are asked to send their con- 
tributions either to Prof. J. P. Hatfield, | 
2vanston, Ill., or to Prof. Horatio S. White, 

Ithaca, N. ¥., or to the undersigned. 
KUNO FRANCKB. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, November 4, 1898. 


Notes. 


The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, an- 
nounce for early publication the ‘Life of 
Oliver P. Morton,’ by William Dudley | 
Foulke; the ‘Life of Susan B. Anthony,’ by 
Mrs. Harper; and ‘One Way Round the 
World,’ by Delight Sweetzer. 

Upon sufficient encouragement, Mr. Walter 
Rowlands, No. 26 Webster Avenue, Allston, 
Boston, Mass., will publish between fifty and | 
sixty gelatine prints of ‘Curious Gravestones 
in and around Boston.’ These have been se- 
lected for their age, ornamentation, or his- 
toric significance, and embrace the monu- 
ments of Major Thomas Savage, commander- 
in-chief in King Philip’s war; Nicholas Up- | 
sall, Benjamin Woodbridge; Nathaniel Hurd, | 








Foster, Boston’s first printer; Deane Win- | 
throp, and some of the gentler sex, ¢. g., 
Mrs. Elizabeth Phillips (1661), midwife. De- 


| scriptive notes will accompany the portfolio. 


The circular specimen plate promises well 
for the quality of Mr. Howland Shaw Chand- 
ler’s photographs. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have in press ‘German 
Selections for Advanced Sight Translation,’ 
by Miss Rose Chamberlain of Bryn Mawr. 

‘The Easiest German Reading for Learn- 


' ers, Young or Old,’ by Prof. George Hemp 


of the University of Michigan, is nearly ready 
to be issued by Ginn & Co 

A new, complete, uniform edition of the 
Writings of the Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
has been undertaken by Little, Brown & Co. 

Forthcoming from M. F. Mansfield & Co. 
are ‘Spinifex and Sand,’ five years’ ploneer- 
ing and exploring in Western Australia, by 
David W. Carnegie; ‘With Ski and Sledge 
over Arctic Glaciers,’ by Sir Martin Conway; 
‘The Story of Religions,’ by the Rev. E. D 
Price; and ‘Mad Humanity, its Forms, Ap- 
parent and Obscure,’ by L. Forbes Winslow 

R. H. Russell publishes at once a “Maude 
Adams Edition” of Barrie’s ‘Little Minister,’ 
illustrated with more than thirty full-page 
crayon drawings by C. Allen Gilbert, and 
with photographs specially taken for this oc 
casion. A miniature portrait of Miss Adams 
will set off the white-and-gold vellum cover 

Dr. Max Verworn’s ‘General Physiology 
An Outline of the Science of Life,’ has been 
translated by Prof. Frederic S. Lee of Co- 
lumbia University, and will bear the imprint 
of Macmillan Co. It will contain 285 illustra 
tions. 

The Century Company are about to bring 
out ‘Cuba and Porto Rico, with the Other 


| Islands of the West Indies,’ by Robert T. 


Hill, geologist and geographer in those parts, 
with many illustrations. 

‘Commercial Cuba,’ by William J. Clark, 
is announced by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

From Doubleday & McClure Co. we are to 
have ‘The Fight for Santiago,’ by Stephen 
Bonsal, and ‘With Sampson through the 
War,’ by W. A. M. Goode. 

D. Appleton & Co. are about to publish 
‘Latitude 19°,’ a Haytian novel by Mrs. 


| Schuyler Crowninshield, and ‘Foot-Notes to 


Evolution,’ by President Jordan of Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. promise ‘Picturesque 
Mexico.’ 

Messrs. Scribner have given a very hand- 
some exterior to a uniform reissue of Mr. 
Cable's fiction in five volumes, from ‘Old 
Creole Days’ and “The Grandissimes’ to‘John 
March, Southerner.’ This product of twenty 
years has in it a certainty of revival-—at 
least in part—a generation hence, or we 
mistake its enduring quality. 

The late John Adéington Symonds did not 
lack the author’s pleasure in a call for new 
editions of his writings, and there is still 


| a posthumous activity. The well-known 


scholar, Horatio F. Brown, his friend in 
Venice, has prepared a reissue of Symonda’s 
‘Sketches in Italy and Greece,’ ‘Sketches and 
Studies in Italy,’ and ‘Italian Byways, un- 
der the general title of “Sketches and Stn- 
dies in Italy and Greece’ (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co.; New York: Charles Scribner's 


| Sons). The editor, with an eye to the tour- 


ist’s convenience, has rearranged topographi- 
cally the essays composing the series. The 
first volume, therefore, opens with “The 
Love of the Alps,’ and its appendix, ‘““Win- 


| ter Nights at Davos,” which are succeeded 


by “Bacchus in Graubtinden,” “Old Towns 


| of Provence,” “The Cornice,” “Ajaccio,” 


etc., in geographical progression, halting for 
the moment at Venice with Goldoni (and 
Alfieri, by way of contrast). This method is 
to be praised, as is also the handsome ap- 
pearance of the book. Mr. Symonds’s quali- 
ties as a writer are too familiar to demand 
reappraisement here. 

‘The Ingoldsby Legends’ have found a 
sympathetic illustrator for a very handsome 
new presentation of them by Dent & Co. 
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(New York: Macmillan). Mr. Arthur Rack- 
ham supplies pen-drawings and color-draw- 
ings, and for favorable examples of each 
style we could point to pages 73 and 74, 
only in the latter instance (“If Orpheus first 
produced the waltz’’) the artist’s humor 
takes on a classic grace, revealing his capa- 
city for decorative design. This is shown 
again in the little cut (as it purports to be), 
with a feeling of Cruikshank, on p. 637. A 
brief, plain account of Barham and his 
works is prefaced by Mr. F. J. Simmons, 
and completes the apparatus needful for the 


enjoyment of the comic medley of prose and | 


verse so long approved of English readers. 

A little volume of much elegance, pub- 
lished for the Columbia University Press by 
Macmillan Co., and entitled ‘Bismarck and 
German Unity,” embodies Prof. Munroe 
Smith’s notable obituary of that statesman 
which first appeared in the New York Hve- 
ning Post and (in part) in the Nation. The 
type is large, the paper excellent; marginal 
entries serve as chronological finger-posts; 
and one of Lenbach’s portraits of the Prince 
makes a frontispiece. 

The grewsomeness of Keats's ‘Isabella, or 
the Pot of Basil’ might be appealed to in 
justification of the gloomy borders provided 
for the poem by W. B. Macdougall in half- 
a-dozen variations (Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott). The occasional full-page illustrations 
are uneven in merit, and affect the antique 
even to naiveté. The letter-press is bold and 
black, and this hue is wanting only to the 
cover of the thin quarto volume, which is 
richly gilt in arabesque. 

The revival of Frankliniana this season is 
noticeable. A new life of the philosopher for 
children is at one extreme; and in advance 
of Mr. Sydney George Fisher’s ‘The True 
Franklin’ comes a reissue of Mr. John Bige- 
low’s three-volume Life (Lippincott), the 
last to which, he feelingly gives notice, he 
can expect to put his hand. He has availed 
himself, for revision and correction, of the 
latest historical material concerning his sub- 
ject, and what changes have been made ap- 
pear to be in the plates. They are not 
specified. 

The same Philadelphia publishers send us 
a number of volumes of the ‘‘Adventure Se- 
ries,’ bearing Unwin’s London imprint, all 
now put forth afresh at popular prices and 
with highly colored pictorial backs. Among 
these Howard Pyle’s ‘Buccaneers and 
Marooners of America,’ William Watson’s 
‘Adventures of a Blockade-Runner,’ together 
with earlier tales like ‘The Log of a Jack 
Tar; or, The Life of James Choyce, Master 
Mariner,’ newly published, and edited by 
Commander Cameron; ‘Memoirs of the Ex- 
traordinary Military Career of John Shipp’ 
(1829); ‘Trelawny'’s Adventures of a Young- 
Son’ (1831); ‘Madagascar; or, Robert 
Drury’s Journal during Fifteen Years’ Cap- 
tivity on that Island’ (1729); and ‘The Voy- 
ages and Adventures of Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto’ (1663). All these are illustrated. 

Mr. Guy Wetmore Carryl’s ‘Fables for 
the Frivolous’ (Harpers) are well-sustained 
humor in rhyme after La Fontaine, excel- 
lently helped out by Peter Newell's charac- 


are 


teristic illustrations. The morals are in- 
genious, as that on ‘'The Arrogant Frog and 
Superior Bull’—‘Everybody knows How ill 
a wind it is that blows’; or that on ‘The 


Vainglorious Oak and the Modest Bulrush’’— 
“Some storms come early and avoid the 
rush.” The slang employed is of the day 
and not unworthy the attention of Dr. Mur- 





ray. The “populistic bumpkin” on whom | 


the acorn fell vicariously, ‘‘murmured, ‘Where 
would I be at?’’”’ when he bethought him 
of the alternative; and his kind are well 
hit off in the line expressing his conviction 
that “Whatever wasn’t must be right.” 
These Fables are luxuriously presented, in 
paper, press-work, and binding. 

In the last four years so much new his- 


torical material has come to light that bio- | 


graphies must be rewritten to keep pace 
with it. Prof. Egleston has prepared a new 
edition of the ‘Life of John Paterson’ (Put- 
nams), embodfffg in it such documents 
as have fallen under his notice since 1894, 
the date of the first edition. A large part 
of the new matter is derived from the cor- 
respondence of Generals Heath and Knox, 
and is of good quality. Knox’s connection 
with the artillery and Heath’s command of 


the Highlands of the Hudson, both respon- | 
sible and active positions, make their or- | 


ders of value in connection with local as 
well as military history. In a work of this 
character, where the history of the times 
is a more important element than the bio- 
graphy of the subject, some exaggeration 
of incident is permissible. Prof. Egleston 
has been very industrious in searching for 
mention of Gen. Paterson in orderly books, 
diaries, and newspapers; and this enables 
him to record much that is too trivial to 
find a place in a formal history, yet pos- 
sessed of enough personal interest not to be 
entirely passe(l over. The value of the work 
has thus been greatly increased, and cannot 
be neglected by any historian of the Revo- 
lution. We note that two opinions of Pater- 
son on military subjects, printed in Ford’s 
‘Defences of Philadelphia,’ have been over- 
looked. They are not very important, but 
more so than many records printed by Prof. 
Egleston. The name of Col. Webb suffers 
in the printing on pp. 138 and 140. 

We find in the second volume of Mr. 
Wheelwright’s ‘Municipal Architecture in 
Boston’ (Boston: Bates & Guild Co.) the ex- 
cellences that we commended in our notice 
of the first. .These more varied buildings 
show the same reserve in design, the same 
sense for proportion, the same adequate 
command of detail. Their publication ought 
to help spread the discovery, most important 
to American architecture, that the saving 
grace of even freely picturesque designing 
is just that control of proportion for which 
the study of the classic styles is the best 
schooling, and of which some of Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s smaller unclassic buildings are ex- 
amples—the chapel at Austin Farm, for in- 
stance, and the Ashmont engine-house. But 
one feels a little as if he had met a princess 
riding an express-wagon when he sees the 
beautiful tower of the Palazzo Pubblico of 
Siena, belittled and punched full of holes, 
set up for a hose-tower against the head- 
quarters of the Fire Department. 

The object of ‘Renaissance Masters,’ by 
George B. Rose (Putnams), is ‘‘to give in a 
brief compass an insight into the essential 
characteristics of each of the masters treat- 
ed,’’ namely, Raphael, Michelangelo, Leonar- 
do, Titian, Correggio, and Botticelli. 


works, but a series of critical essays, sound 
enough in matter if somewhat vague and 
pompous in atyle. 
can see, nothing original in the book, the best 
things in it being obvious dilutions of Beren- 
son and others; but it may answer the pur- 
pose of a popularization of their opinions. 


There | 
is, therefore, no biography, and no list of | 


There is, so far as we | 


Mr. Andrew Lang condescends with diffi- 
culty to the infants whom he has annually 
entertained with parti-colored Fairy Books, 
in the preface and appendix and the rather 
pedantic divisions of ‘The Nursery Rhyme 
| Book’ (Frederick Warne & Co.). However, 
| his little public will take his total contents 
| selectively, and will enjoy the most of 
Leslie Brooke’s illustrations. Mr. Lang 
further presides this year over a selection 
| from ‘The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments’ 
(Longmans), made as unobjectionable as pos- 
sible for the young. ‘‘The translations are 
by the writers of the tales in the Fairy 
Books, and the pictures are by Mr. Ford.’ 
| Both these volumes are handsomely made. 
| No two children not of the same family or 
| connection are likely to have been brought 
| up on the same Nursery Rhymes or the same 
‘Arabian Nights’ or the same ‘Robinson 
Crusoe.’ Still another version of the ‘Nights’ 
is published in London by Service & Paton 
| (New York: Putnams), with clever illustra- 
| tions by Fred. Pegram. Their ‘Robinson 
| Crusoe’ appears to be the original unabridged, 
| and is likewise, but less cleverly, illustrated 
by C. E. Brock. These books belong to a 
uniform series, cheap in price, yet very pre- 
sentable. 


The October Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library continues its calendar of the 
Emmet autographs. A letter from Benja- 
min Rush solves a question that has puzzled 
many skilled in Washingtoniana. The Cor- 
| poration of Goldsmiths of Edinburgh gave to 
David Erskine, the Earl of Buchan, the free- 
| dom of the company, enclosed in a box made 
| from the oak that sheltered William Wallace 
after the battle of Falkirk. The “respectable 
curiosity,’’ as the Earl called it, was in 1791 
by him sent to Washington, expressing the 
wish that it might be a relic of long endur- 
ance in the United States. The box was 
brought over by Alexander Robertson, the 
miniature painter, and duly delivered to the 
President. Buchan had requested Washing- 
ton on his death to pass it to ‘“‘the man in 
my country who should appear to merit it 
best,’’ a request imposing such a difficulty 
of choice that Washington, in his will, direct- 
ed that it should be returned to the Earl or 
his descendants. Here the history of the 
box has ended, for all efforts to trace its 
return to Scotland have been unavailing. 
Rush explains the disappearance of it. “‘The 
box made of the tree which sheltered Wal- 
lace was stolen on the road, and he has vain- 
ly tried to recover it; he deeply regrets the 
loss of the gift.’’ The letter was written in 
1806, or seven years after the death of Wash- 
ington. With Rush’s known dislike of, and 
at times open hostility to, Washington, it 
would be interesting to know why he had 
been selected as the agent of delivery. There 
were others in this country who corresponded 
with the Earl. 

Antarctic exploration is the exclusive sub- 
ject of the Scottish Geographical Magazine 
for October. A report of the meeting of the 
Royal Society in the early part of the year 
| is prefaced by a plea for a British Antarctic 
expedition by Sir John Murray. After a 
caustic arraignment of the Government for 
its refusal to aid in this enterprise, and 
references to the German and Belgian ex- 
peditions and the “splendid explorations” of 
Alexander Agassiz, he asks for half a mil- 
lion dollars “for the purpose of organizing 
an Antarctic expedition to coéperate with 
the other expeditions that are preparing to 
set out in the year 1900." Then follows a 





| history of Antarctic discovery, by W. A. 
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Taylor, with detailed accounts of voyages 
from Cook in 1773 to Ross in 1841, and a 
summary of our scientific knowledge of 
these regions. J. G. Bartholomew contri- 
butes a useful bibliography of Antarctic lite- 
rature and cartography, and an admirable 
map with insets of Victoria and Graham 
Lands, and wind, temperature, and current 
charts. 

In the current winter semester forty wo- 
men (fourteen as matriculates and twenty- 
six as hearers) have been registered as stu- 
dents in the philosophical faculty of the 
University of Vienna. Numerous applica- 
tions made by women from Russia and 
other foreign countries were rejected, be- 
cause the applicants were not Austrian sub- 
jects, which is strenuously insisted upon 
as an essential condition. 

Hitherto women desiring to study in Ger- 
man universities have generally been treat- 
ed with remarkable politeness and considera- 
tion by the professors. Even the students 
most opposed to the innovation have 
as a rule forgotten to be ‘“‘burschikos”’ in the 
presence of the ladies, and have behaved 
like perfect gentlemen. Lately, however, 
at the University of Munich, an Ameri- 
can young lady, pursuing a course of 
study in classical art and archeology, was 
using, with the consent of her instructors, 
the University Cabinet of Engravings in 
order to prepare her thesis. One day, when 
seated at a table absorbed in her work, she 
was accosted by Dr. Riehl, the director of 
the cabinet, who asked what she was do- 
ing there. She explained the reason of her 
presence, but nothing would appease the 
irate director, who declared that no wo- 
man should pursue her studies in any de- 
partment under his control. One ground 
of his opposition was that theological stu- 
dents were studying in the same room and 
that her presence was offensive to them. 
These candidates for a celibate priesthood 
resented this imputation, declaring that Dr. 
Riehl was not authorized to make such a 
statement, and that they had never made 
and did not have the slightest objection to 
study in the same room or to attend lec- 
tures in the same auditory with a young 
lady, or any number of young ladies. The 
matter has been referred to the University 
Senate, and, if necessary, will be brought 
before the Minister of Public Instruction for 
adjudication. Heine, in his ‘Harzreise,’ speaks 
of two kinds of German professors—ordent- 
lich (orderly) and unordentlich (disorderly); 
and Dr. Riehl’s conduct in this affair would 
seem to justify the classification. 

Prof. Baron has bequeathed to the city 
of Berlin the sum of 470,000 marks (about 
$177,500) to found an educational institu- 
tion for children, in which they are to be 
reared on a strictly vegetarian diet. It is 
uncertain whether the Common Council! will 
accept the bequest with this condition, as 
the members of the board are nearly equal- 
ly divided in their views. Meanwhile, a 
vigorous discussion of the subject is being 
carried on between the vegetarians, who 
are very numerous and influential in Berlin, 
and their opponents, the former proposing 
to test the matter by a walking-match be- 
tween vegetarian and meat-eating children. 

A Philadelphia catalogue, whose compiler 
must have been more interested in current 
events than in his task, offers for sale ‘‘In- 
trigues of the Queen of Spain with McKinley, 
the Prince of Peace, Boston, 1809." How 
Godoy should become McKinley, or McKin- 





ley should become the Prince of Peace, is a 


problem for psychologists. 

“G. P.” writes us, of Goethe's definition of 
the self-educated man, that it is not as com- 
prehensive as Heine’s. Goethe, in hi§ “Narr 
auf eigene Hand,” however, merely intended 
to satirize the hankering after originality. 
Heine’s verses run as follows: 

“Sie riibmten, dass er nie studiert 

Auf Universititen, 

Und Bacher schrieb aus sich selbst beraus, 
Ganz ohne Fakultiten. 

Ja, seine ganze Ignoranz 

Hat er sich selbst erworben; 


Nicht fremde Bildung und Wissenschaft 
Hat je sein Gemiith verdorben."’ 


—Apropos of the acorn of the Washington 
Oak at Peterhof, a correspondent writes: 


“It was sent to the imperial palace, June 
22, 1838, by George Sumner. No acorn ever 
shot up so soon into an oak. The originality 
of Sumner’s act pleased Nicholas. The do- 
nor immediately received a note requesting 
his presence at the War Department, and 
was there informed of the Czar’s gratifica- 
tion, and that the acorn ‘had been planted 
near the Summer Palace, where it would be 
watched over with constant care.’ He was 
further assured that every facility would 
be afforded him for visiting whatever he 
judged worth seeing, letters of introduction 
to all provincial governors, etc. An officer 
was sent to escort Mr. Sumner to the Palace, 
where he was received at a private inter- 
view by the Czar. The conversation was at 
first in French, but, English words being in- 
troduced, the Emperor said, ‘Ah, you prefer 
English? I do not speak it well; I will call 
an interpreter’; and, leaving the room, he 
soon returned with the Empress and their 
two daughters, Marie and Olga. The ladies 
spoke English fluently, and a pleasant con- 
versation followed. In 1866, officers of an 
American squadron encircled Sumner’s oak, 
each plucking a leaf to carry home. Other 
leaves from it, brought to Boston in 1871 
by the Grand Duke Alexis, were presented 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
are now among its jewels.”’ 


—Mrs.Caroline H. Dall, taking up the para- 
ble, supplies the following information: 


“George Sumner did not return to America 
for fifteen years. The Czar recognized his 
exceptional ability, and, finding him anxious 
to see Russia, sent him to Moscow and the 
Black Sea, in a private equipage attended by 
an officer of the court. Everywhere he was 
received with interest and every door flew 
open. At Constantinople he parted with his 
Russian friend, but not till he had been pre- 
sented to a group of Austrian noblemen then 
in the city. I dare not trust my memory 
to record all his marvellous adventures, but 
this was a happy introduction. George had 
already begun to support himself by con- 
tributions to magazines and newspapers. On 
reaching Vienna, he found the assistance of 
a young man attached to the court and of 
a Russian diplomat essential to his work. 
He was told that these two men were the 
most exclusive in Vienna, that it would be 
idle to seek an introduction. One day the 
two men were pointed out to him talking in 
the street. He immediately went up to them 
and presented a card to each. To the Rus- 
sian, he said simply, ‘At-the Czar’s request 


I have been a guest at your father’s house’; | 


then, turning to the Austrian, he added: ‘I 
cannot be mistaken in you, sir. Your likeness 
to your father is too strong. I have just 
parted from him in Constantinople.” From 
this time his way was easy. He had dropped 
his sailor’s garb and travelled as a gentle- 
man of leisure. He will be long remem- 
bered by the antiquarians of this country 
for his researches at The Hague and at Ley- 
den, where he finally established the burial- 
place of John Robinson. Paris became his 
headquarters. Thiers, De Tocqueville, and 
Humboldt were among his admirers. His 
extraordinary intelligence was directed to 


the study of languages, politics, and institu- | 


tions—in short, towards ali things of hu- 
man interest. Not until 1852 did he yield 
to the entreaties of his brother Charles and 
return to the United States. Familiar with 
all the Eastern and North African states, 
he was at once offered by Mr. Marcy the po- 
sition of Assistant Secretary of State. In 


1847 he had distinguished himself at the 
meeting of the International Prison Ass#ocia- 
tion at Brussels. To a certain extent he 
was a philanthropist, but it needed the ter- 
rible assault of 1856 to make him an aboli- 
tionist, and he refused an appointment which 
would have brought him into opposition with 
his brother. Both were now distinguished 
the world over. In 1861 he was stricken with 
paralysis, and, after two years of great suf 
fering, died on the 6th of October, 1863, at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital His 
devotion to his brother during Charles's 
long illness probably interfered with his 
own career.” 


We have received circulars offering a 
set of the ‘Messages and Papers of the Preat- 
dents’ in ten volumes, ‘‘printed from Govern- 
ment plates, and authorized by Congress.” 
The price is $2.40 a volume in cloth, and the 
subscriptions are to be made to Ainsworth R 


Spofford, General Secretary “‘Committee on 
Distribution,’” but the office of the Treasurer, 
whose name is not given, is in New York 
city. We are willing to mention these circu 
lars because they have awakened some curi 


osity on our part. In August, 1894, Congress 
passed a resolution providing for 6,000 copies 
of a complete compilation of Presidential 
messages, proclamations, and inaugural ad 
dresses, to be prepared under the direction 
of the joint committee on printing The 
committee requested Mr. James D. Richard 
son, then a member of the House of Repre 
sentatives and of the committee, to prepare 
and edit the compilation, giving him “full 
power and discretion to do this work for and 
on behalf of this committee." The evident 
meaning was that it was a compilation, au 
thorized by Congress, and, therefore, to be 
a public document. All expenses of prepar 
ing and printing were paid by Congress out 
of the public moneys, and the volumes were 
to be apportioned among the members of 
both houses, as is usual with public docu- 
ments. A second edition of 15,000 copies was 
ordered in May, 1896, and, it Is supposed, was 
also allotted to members 


-The appearance of the books as a private 
venture is, therefore, peculiar, and a slight 
examination reveals other odd features. The 
first three volumes were printed without any 
modification of the original plan; but with 
the fourth the work is copyrighted by James 
D. Richardson. This notice of copyright ap- 
pears in the edition distributed by members 
of Congress, and even in the sheep-bound 
volumes’ that are sent to the libraries. How 
could Mr. Richardson obtain a copyright on 
a compilation, avowedly a public document, 
and prepared at the public expense? Could 
the report on the Maine have been copy- 
righted, or could Mr. McKinley copyright 
his annual message to Congress? If this is 
so, there is a bonanza to be worked in this 
line by members of the two houses, by the 
side of which gambling in Sugar stock grows 
pale. Of course, the profits of the sale would 
be nil unless the free distribution by Con- 
gress was restricted and the Superintendent 
of Documents not supplied with any coples 
for sale. As a matter of fact, the Superin- 
tendent, in his list of public documents for 
sale, does not mention this set of volumes, 
and we must conclude that it can be obtained 
only from this ‘“‘Committee on Distribution.” 
Nor has he advertised its sale in any of his 
monthly lists. This is remarkable, for he is 
supposed to list all issues of the Government 
whether for sale or not. We have made an 
estimate of the cost of printing and. binding 
a volume in cloth, and find it is under ninety 
cents a volume. As the Government charges 
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10 per cent. profit, the cost at the highest 
would be one dollar a volume. Yet the pub- 
lic are asked to pay $2.40 a volume. Who 
pockets this money, and by what method has 
the public been deprived of a right to buy 
this public document through the ordinary 
channel? Who compose the ‘‘Committee on 
Distribution’? 


—The Atlantic for November has a criti- 
cism of Cariyle, by Charles Townsend Cope- 
land, intended to accompany the unpublished 
letters now appearing under his editorship in 
that magazine. It is called “Carlyle as a 
Letter-writer,”’ and Mr. Copeland safely pro- 
nounces the author of ‘Sartor’ ‘“‘one of the 
most remarkable of English letter-writers.”’ 
But the article is in reality something more 
than a criticism of him as a correspondent, 
and is marked by unusual acuteness as well 
as delicacy of expression. The tradition of 
letter-writing, as Mr. Copeland points out, 
from Pliny down, is that correspondence 
should entertain. Assume cheerfulness, if 
you have it not, is the first command. The 
common opinion is that women write better 
letters than men, being trained from child- 
hood, in a variety of ways unknown to men, 
to adapt themselves to the entertainment of 
others. However this may be, Carlyle “is 
in blackest contrast to the genial tradition 
of letter-writing’; his only idea in writing a 
letter is to express in some way the feelings 
of which he is possessed, and which are 
mainly gloomy feelings. It is only in his 
most intimate letters—especially in those to 
his mother-—that we catch a glimpse of a 
non-egotistic attitude, and Mr. Copeland very 
cleverly implies that Carlyle, throughout his 
life, outside the narrow circle of his own 
native Scotch fireside, either hated or de- 
spised. When he is not lamenting he is 
denouncing or vituperating, but this more or 
less stops when his thoughts turn homeward, 
there is no mistaking the contrast between 
tenderness and affection in the one direction 
and rancor in the other. When he writes to 
members of his family he sometimes almost 
attempts to be entertaining. It is no answer 
to all this to say that he had a great deal 
of humor. “Grim” and “farcical” humor 
Mr. Copeland concedes, but no vestige of 
good spirits. That people who heard him 
talk received a different impression does not 
matter; in conversation he could not help be- 
ing entertaining. Leaving out lamentation 
and denunciation, Mr. Copeland attempts a 
list of things which did and of things which 
did not interest Carlyle, but. when he comer 
to analyze the latter’s beliefs, he is evident- 
ly baffled. Perhaps Mr. Copeland does not 
sufficiently discriminate between the young 
Carlyle, whose voice sounded to Lowell like 
a “bugle-call,”’and the Cheyne Row Jeremiah 
of a later period; but the subject is a mine 
which will not be exhausted in a long time. 
“Colonial Lessons of Alaska” is the title 
of a paper by David Starr Jordan, a writer 
who cannot be accused of a want of ‘‘Ameri- 
canism.”’ It is a shocking exposure of mis- 
government, waste, inhumanity, and confu- 
sion. Briefly summed up, the showing is that 
we have held Alaska for thirty years as a 
colony, without making any progress in gov- 
erning it. There is no head, no responsi- 
bility, and no system. No single person or 
even bureau is answerable for it. Some 
things, including the prohibitory system 
which does not prohibit, are looked after by 
the Treasury; other things are in the hands 


of the Fish Commission; certain duties | 
' are some of Mr. Colquhoun's premises: ‘‘The ' which appears quarterly, is now well and 


fall to the army; the law of the Territory 





is found in the Statutes of Oregon, while the 
land is under the control of the Interior De- 
partment. Jury trial flourishes, among a 
people who have not the least idea what it 
means, and the result of the whole is that the 
Territory is exploited by rich corporations 
and the laws are a dead letter. 


—The Century opens with a novel literary 
venture—the first instalment of. a Life of 
Alexander the Great, by Prof. Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler of Cornell University. It is 
profusely illustrated, not only from coins and 
medallions, but by two or three modern art- 
ists, one of whom, A. Castaigne, gives a most 
impressive snap-shot view of Alexander in 
the act of taming Bucephalus. It is hard to 
improve on Plutarch, but Mr. Wheeler’s idea 
evidently is that he is unnecessarily antique 
and simple. The first sentence is a striking 
comparison of the work of Alexander with 
that of Christ; the letter of Alexander to 
Aristotle on the publication of the acroama- 
tic doctrines is remarked upon as presenting 
the son of Philip to us ‘as one of the ear- 
liest opponents of university extension’; 
and of the murder of Philip we learn that 
the “strained political situation’ had a good 
deal to do with the matter, ‘‘as was the case 
with the assassin of President Garfield.” 
When Alexander, in reply to the question 
whether he would be willing to compete in 
the Olympian games, says, ‘‘Yes, certainly, 
if I can have kings as antagonists,’ Mr. 
Wheeler wisely guards his audience against 
an odious surmise by declaring emphatically 
that ‘‘we should do Alexander great, injustic2 
if we interpreted this remark as monarchi- 
cal snobbishness.’’ Paul Leicester Ford be- 
gins a series of illustrated papers on “The 
Many-Sided Franklin,” which promise to 
provide a good deal of entertainment; and* 
Capt. Sigsbee begins his “Personal Narra- 
tive of the Maine,” also illustrated, bringing 
us within a measurable distance of the ex- 
plosion. A real contribution to literature is 
“Lowell’s Impressions of Spain,” from hi- 
therto unpublished official dispatches, fur- 
nished, with a prefatory note, by Mr. A. A. 
Adee of the State Department. A character- 
istic observation—both for matter and man- 
ner—is that ‘‘the empleomania which is the 
dry-rot of Spain, as it threatens to become 
of the United States, supplies every leader 
with a momentarily devoted band of adhe- 
rents, ready to transfer themselves at any 
moment to a more promising chief, as a 
cloud of gnats shifts indifferently from the 
head of one passer-by to that of another.” 


—In Harper’s the best illustrated articles 
are: “Our Seaboard Islands on the Pacific,’ 
by John E. Bennett, and Frederic Reming- 
ton’s ‘‘With the Fifth Corps,”’ a half-farcical 
report of the writer’s adventures as a war- 
correspondent. His account of the strategy 
of the early movement from Siboney agrees 
with that of Richard Harding Davis. The 
troops ‘“‘started for Santiago, apparently by 
individual intention’’; they were not led but 
stopped by their general, who, discovering 
what they were about, sent a personal aid 
forward with positive orders to halt them. 
But for this, they would have continued to 
advance until they got into Santiago, Archi- 
bald R. Colquhoun, author of ‘China in 
Transformation,’ contributes a staggering 
paper on “Eastward Expansion of the Unit- 
ed States." Hxpansionists and imperialists 
are a curious race, and in nothing more 


curious than in the rapidity of their descent | 





world, as it now stands, is the result of 
human struggle, of racial competition carried 
on through countless ages.”” ‘“‘The essential 
condition of international existence is rival- 
ry—first in arms, then in arts, then in arms 
again.” ‘One leading result of the secular 
struggle among the Western nations has 
been the gradual ascendancy of . .. as 
we may roughly call them, the blue-eyed 
races over the Celtic or Latin races.” 
His conclusions are that the whole Anglo- 
Saxon world is in great danger from Russia, 
that the Pacific Ocean may, if we are not 
on our guard, become ‘‘a Russian lake,” and 
the whole of Europe be ‘dominated,’ in 
which case ‘‘America and South Africa, in 
addition to Australasia, would, as a natural 
consequence, fall under the ascendancy of the 
Slav.” The strangest part of it all is that 
maunderings like these get themselves pub- 
lished as if they were sober contributions to 
political discussion. 


—In Scribner’s Mr. C. D. Gibson’s sketches 
(drawings without text) of New York life 
have been occtipying lately a prominent 
place; we notice that in 1899 he is to give us 
the ‘Seven Ages of American Woman.”’ Mr. 
Gibson’s capacities as a draughtsman are so 
well known that it is unnecessary to draw 
attention to them; if we fail to find in tiiese 
five night scenes of ‘‘a New York day” any- 
thing specially characteristic of New York, 
possibly it is because days all over the world 
are becoming more and more alike. Capt. 
F. BE. Chadwick, commander of the New York, 
and chief of staff to Admiral Sampson, con- 
tributes a solid article on ‘“‘The Navy in the 
War.” His opinion is that our experience 
condemns the monitor class absolutely, ex- 
cept for harbor use. Their coal supply is 
limited, their speed is low, they are ‘“‘hells 
of suffering. to their crews,’’ while the 
“rapid period of oscillation” makes accurate 
shooting from their gun platforms, unless 
the water is smooth, impossible. On the 
other hand, the large armored cruiser and the 
battle-ship increased their reputation. The 
New York, he thinks, ‘‘could easily keep the 
sea a month without coaling.”” With regard 
to the Spaniards, Capt. Chadwick, who has 
seen something of Spain, remarks two pecu- 
liarities: first, he thinks their lack of ad- 
ministrative capacity is due partly to their 
being more or less Moorish; secondly, he 
notices that they are more prone in war to 
run away than to attack. An illustrated ar- 
ticle on ‘“‘The Woman’s Paris,’’ by Ada Cone, 
gives some account of matters which interest 
all women. The fact is commented on that 
the fashions sought for by Americans come 
from the so-called demi-monde (though the 
word is not very accurately used), and the 
curious remark is made that “in principle 
the American sees in Paris the French 
women of her own moral life in such attire 
as to pass unobserved, while the novelty and 
the style she has come to seek are the ap- 
panage of women whose life she looks upon 
with horror.’’ In other words, nice women 
dress so as not to be conspicuous; others 
dress themselves so as to look like women 
who are not nice. ‘‘American women over- 
dress,” is another way of putting it. 


—The second volume of the Journal of 
Germanic Philology (Ginn & Co.) starts out 
auspiciously with an addition to, its corps 
of editors in the person of Prof. Camillo von 
Klenze of the University of Chicago, who 
will hereafter have comparative literature 


from the general to the particular. Here | as his particular subject. The Journal, 
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thoroughly manned by specialists in their 

own field of research: Profs. Cook of Yale, 

for English; White of Cornell, for German | 
literature; Hench of Michigan, for the gram- | 
mar of the Germanic dialects; with Prof. 

Gustav E. Karsten of the University of In- 

diana, as general editor. The first number | 
of the new volume thoroughly answers to the 

high standard set by its predecessor in its | 
original articles, book reviews, and reports of | 
foreign journals. In the scope and value of 

its original material, gleaned from the whole 

field of Germanics, and its whole scientific 

tone, the Journal is no whit behind the Ger- 

man publications of its class, several of 

which have welcomed it as a worthy acces- | 
sion to their ranks. The book reviews, in | 
their turn, are sober, outspoken, and ex- 

haustive, and contain, as they should to mete 

the full measure of their usefulness, a vast 

amount of constructive criticism. All this 

is a most hopeful sign of the reality of this | 
branch of study in America. The table of 

contents in the first volume shows plainly, 

also, the extent of the dispersion of such 

studies among us, for nearly every promi- 

nent institution of learning is represented 

straight across the continent from California 

to Massachusetts. It is only to be hoped that 

the Journal’s clientéle is as widespread, 

for the project is distinctly worthy of suc- 

cess. New features of the second volume 

will be the devotion of additional space to 

bibliography, which has thus far been no 

more than a record of publications received. 

The editors recognize the need of recording 

in particular all American publications re- 

lating to Germanics, as many such titles do 

not find their way into the European biblio- 

graphies. In special cases publications in 

preparation are also to be announced; and 

last, but not least, there is to be a detailed 

index of the first volume. The subscription 

price is three dollars a year, and copies of 

the first volume may still be had of the ge- 

neral editor. 


—Mr. Henry Bradley carries on the letter 
3 Of the Oxford Dictionary (New York: Hen- 
ry Frowde) from Gaincope to Germanizing, 
in the October issue. The rather curious as- | 
sortment of vocables embraces a diversity of 
foot and leg gear—gaiters, galligaskins (alla 
avechesca), galoshes, gamashes, and gamba- 
does. In the sh of galosh we are bid re- 
cognize the Greek-Latin word for foot; in 
the fore part, the Greek for wood—resulting 
in a clog. Gamash, on the other hand, de- 
rives from a certain leather called after its 
Tripolitan place of manufacture, like Gam- 
boge from Cambodia. Gambado, finally, is 
from the Italian gamba, leg; like Gambit, 
in chess, as if ‘‘a tripping up the heels (in 
wrestling),” or, in our slang phrase, “getting 
the leg over one.”’ Gallipot is plausibly iden- 
tified with galley, and hence should be pot- | 
tery imported from the Mediterranean in 
vessels of that description. Geneva, how- 
ever (or Hollands Geneva, gin for short), is 
merely a corruption of juniper (Fr. geniévre). 
Caxton was the first to use Gallows in the 
singular, and Mr. Bradley thinks the plural 
(gallowses) under the ban and avoided as 
uncouth. Gas was proposed successfully by 
the Dutch scientist J. B. Van Helmont in 
1652, in imitation of the Greek xéos, which 
makes Gasometer a good formation; its 
slang use for wind and nonsense is first 
recorded in 1847. To Dickens's character 
invention we owe Gamp (a nurse, and an 
umbrella), along with Gampish and Gamp- 
ishness. Lewis Carroll introduced at one 


stroke both Chortle and Galumph. Garibal- 
di’s costume lent his name to a blouse and 
to a hat, and British loyalty applied to a 
stuff the name (Galatea) of the Duke of 
Edinburgh's vessel in 1867. Gazette came, 
perhaps, from the Venetian coin (gazetta) 
paid for it or for the reading of it, and goes 
back to Venice and the middle of the six- 
teenth century, towards the end of which 
was evolved, by the Englishman L. Echard, 
Gazetteer, a ‘‘geographical index.” The Ita- 
lians, going afield, borrowed Garble from the 
Arabic, which, in turn, possibly quarried 
from the late Latin. 


—Mr. Bradley’s conspectus under Gender 


| is interesting. Under Genius he collects 


some of the most famous definitions, from 
Blair (first and perhaps best), in 1783, “‘Ge- 
nius always imports something inventive or 
creative,” to Carlyle’s sop to talent and in- 
dustry, in 1858, “Genius means tran- 
scendent capacity of taking trouble, first of 
all,” and Froude’s likening it in 1883 to an 
inexhaustible spring. This sense of the word 
was developed in the eighteenth century; 
Dr. Johnson did not recognize it. For the 
Germanic use of Genial to signify ‘pertaining 
to genius,’ Carlyle is first cited and in trans- 
lation (1825), but Coleridge exhibits it al- 
ready in 1817 in his ‘Biographia Literaria’— 
near the beginning of chapter xi., advising 
“every scholar who feels the genial power 
working within him” to make a division, if 
possible, between his talents and his genius, 
for subsistence and for recreation respective- 
ly. Our lexicographer suggests that “in the 
later echoes of Milton’s phrase genial spi- 
rits,’’ cheery or kindly may be intended, and 
cites Coleridge, ‘‘My genial spirits fail,’ in 
tis ode, ‘“‘Dejection.”” This piece postdates 
the poet’s sojourn in Germany, and, as if in 
reflex commentary on genial in the third 
stanza, in the sixth he says: 


‘Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth, 
But oh! each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 
My shaping spirit of Imagination,"’ 
—that inventive and creative faculty which 
is allied to genius. The verb Gamble crops 
up only in 1775-’86, after Gambler and Gam- 


bling (ppl.) were in vogue as slang. Our slang | 


attributive ‘common or garden” receives in 
this Dictionary 1892 as its approximate jocu- 
lar date; but it is curious that “the common 
or garden nightshade’ occurs in a work, 
‘Adam in Eden,’ of 1657. We remark that 
Garden-party has here a rubric of its own; 


yet in all the citations is unhyphened except | 


when the phrase is used attributively, and 
not always then. In closing, we are glad to 
produce our hearty Americanism, a Gale of 
laughter. 





MIRABBAU. 


Mirabeau. By P. F. Willert, M.A. Macmillan 
Co. 1898. Pp. xi and 230. 


The series of lives of eminent foreign 


statesmen to which Mr. Willert’s excellent | 
biography of Mirabeau belongs, is “limited | 


to a selection from those who have exercised 


a commanding influence on the general | 


course of European affairs and impressed 
their memory deeply on the minds of men.” 


These words accurately describe almost all | 
the leaders of men whose achievements are | 
recorded in the lives edited by Prof. Bury. | 


They apply with appropriateness to Riche- 


lieu, to Philip Augustus, to Charles the Great, | 


to Louis XI., to Louis XIV., and to Cavour; 
for who can doubt that each of these men 


vitally affected the course of European his 
tory? But does the description which covers 
well enough the heroes of the nations whose 
names have been just enumerated, fairly in- 
clude Mirabeau’ He “impressed bis memory 
deeply on the minds of men.”’ For a moment 

if we measure periods by the standard of 
history, it was scarcely more than a moment 

he was the foremost man of France. At a 
crisis which appeared to be a turning-point 
in the annals, not only of France, but of Bu- 
rope, he came or was forced to the front. 
Whether, indeed, he has impressed himself 
on the memory of ordinary Frenchmen may 
be doubtful; not one peasant remembers Mi- 
rabeau for a hundred peasants who thrill 
with emotion at the name of Napoleon; but 
Mirabeau at any rate impressed himself un 
the imagination of Frenchmen of letters 
He was himself no less a writer than an 
orator. The wildness of his character and the 
eccentricity of his genius, the very vices 
which hindered his achieving any lasting po- 
litical triumph, have endeared him to bio- 
graphers and historians. His death, too, was 
for his reputation the most fortunate cir- 
cumstance in his career. His genius sank 
below the horizon just when it was possible 
to imagine that it might have supplied the 
light which should guide France through 
the dark and endless labyrinth of her revolu- 
tionary history. 


But if Mirabeau has impressed his memory 
on the minds of men, can it be said that he 
exercised a commanding influence on the 
general course of European affairs? In plain 
truth, this is the problem raised by his whole 
career. Every reader of Mr. Willert’s mono- 
graph seeks a reply to it. The prob- 
lem resolves itself into two  ques- 
tions. The first is, Did Mirabeau exercise a 
commanding influence on the course of Eu- 
ropean affairs? The second is, Why was Mira- 
beau’s influence in any case far below what 
might have been expected both from his 


talents and from his fame? 


The more carefully a student weighs the 
results of Mr. Willert’s elaborate and im- 
partial estimate of his hero, the more cer- 
tainly will he arrive at the conclusion that 
our first inquiry must receive a negative 
answer. Look at Mirabeau as a statesman; 
compare him with Louis XI., with William 
| the Silent, or with Cavour, and you must 
without hesitation admit that he does not 
stand in the same line with the men who, 
by force whether of statecraft or of patriot- 
| ism, have in fact guided or controlled the 
course of the world’s history. Louis XI. 
practically laid the foundations of the 
French monarchy, for if he did not exactly 
found the monarchy, he certainly insured 
that it should be for centuries the predomi- 
nant force in determining the development 
| of France. William the Silent created the 

Dutch Republic; he dealt a fatal blow at 
| the power of Spain; he established, for the 
| first time in the history of Europe, a state 
which should maintain the practice of tole- 
ration; it is hardly too much to say that 
the labors of William the Silent revealed 
to the world the possibility of at once main- 
| taining orderly government and allowing 
freedom of thought and freedom of discus- 
sion. We live too near the days of Cavour 
to know how long his work will stand the 
test of time. Thus much, however, is cer- 
tain: the policy of Cavour has freed Italy 
from the rule of foreigners, and has given 
| to Italians the opportunity of proving that 
|@ united Italy can take a leading part 
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in the development of European civili- 
zation. 


But what has been the permanent result | 


achieved by Mirabeau’s genius? At a criti- 
cal moment, which arrested the attention of 
the civilized world, he was the spokesman 
of France. 
show also that he did at times see more 
clearly than most men of his generation 
what were the real needs of his country. 
He was no doctrinaire such as Lafayette; 
he never for a moment forgot that, in 
carrying through a revolution, action was 
infinitely more important than the enuncia- 
tion of high-sounding principles. He knew 
that France was surrounded by perils; he 
fully realized the fact, which has been con- 
stantly forgotten by constitutionalists and 
by Republicans, that Frenchmen need and 


that the Revolution, which was really direct 
ed against the privileges of the aristocracy, 
might by wise statesmanship be turned to 
the advantage of the monarchy. He had not 
the remotest belief in a republic of all the 
virtues; he was not a fool or a fanatic 
who could dream that a Reign of Terror 


| suddenly short. 


His speeches and his writings | 


the Court, the Court did not take the ad- 
vice of Mirabeau. 

His life, fortunately for his fame, was cut 
All men felt that a power 
had passed from the earth, and what all men 
felt we may feel pretty sure was in a sense 





true; but there is no reason whatever, if | 
| you look either at Mirabeau’s actual career 
| or at the course of events after his death, 


to believe that, had he lived longer, con- 
stant failure would have been succeeded 
by statesmanlike success. It is, of 


| course, just possible that the retirement of 
| the Court from Paris might, under Mira- 


beau’s advice, have been executed in a man- 
ner very different from the flight to Varen- 
nes. It is just conceivable, therefore, that 


| the Revolution might have taken the form 


| of civil war, and the King might have tried 
like a strong government; he also perceived | 


the chances of armed conflict. But even 
had this happened, the event would have 
depended upon the military skill of a gene- 
ral and not upon the statesmanship of Mira- 
beau. But the supposition that Mirabeau 
would have influenced the conduct of the 


| Court is gratuitous; he never obtained the 


could be the prelude to the foundation of | 


an enlightened commonwealth. We may 
safely conjecture that, if he had lived two or 
three years longer, he would have detested 
Robespierre and despised the virtuous Ro- 
land. Let all this be granted; let it be 
conceded (though this 
proved) that Mirabeau possessed all the 
insight or foresight ascribed to him by his 
admirers, the question still remains, What 
did he achieve? 

One of the most noticeable points of his 
whole career is that, in spite of all his 
genius, he never in reality induced other 
men to follow his lead. He tried to enter in- 
to some kind of coalition with Necker and 
with Lafayette. The only result was that he 
offended both the Swiss banker and the popu- 
lar general. Necker and Lafayette were, it 
may be said, prigs, and betrayed their su- 
preme incompetence when they rejected the 
advances of Mirabeau. So be it. But a 
statesman should know how to manage prigs 
and bores; and in this elementary piece of 
statecraft Mirabeau was deficient. His ex- 
traordinary oratorical gifts ought to have 
made him the leader of the Assembly. Ora- 
tory far inferior to the eloquence of Mira- 
beau made Lamartine for a time, however 
short, the leading man in France; and the 
rhetorical persuasiveness of Thiers made 
him the most powerful of citizens, in spite 
of the suspicions of reactionists who saw 
that he was laying the foundations of the 
republic, and the hatred of revolutionists 
who never forgave the slaughter of the Com- 
munards, Mirabeau spoke, thundered, was ap- 
plauded-—and failed to persuade. When he 
proposed that Ministers should be allowed 


to sit in the National Assembly, he knew, 
and his friends and opponents knew, that his 
whole policy was at stake; he exerted all his 


powers; he was hopelessly defeated. He 
turned from the Assembly to the Court. That 
he was captivated .by the charms of the 
Queen is the idlest of all fancies—there is 
no trace in his life of special admiration for 
Marie Antoinette. What is certain is, that 
he obtained no influence over her. She was, 
to speak plainly, a rather commonplace wo- 
man who could suffer with dignity, but who 
neither recognized greatness nor valued it. 
The result was exactly what might have 
veed foretold. Mirabeau took the money of 


| Queen. 


! 4 h man | 
| master of the Assembly. Whether any = adopted the cause which promised most gra- 


to guide the acts either of the King or the 


he never was (except for moments) the real 


| whatever could, when under the necessity 


| ed the revolutionary movement, is an open 


| question. 





What is all but certain to any 


2 trusted by the mob, | 
spi iibeivceliessite beteuaneaeed | feel pretty sure that, at any moment of his 


| tification to his ambition. 
| of overcoming the King’s feeblerness and | * 


is not absolutely | the Queen’s caprices, have stemmed or guid- 


one who reflects on Mirabeau’s career is, | 
that he was not the man to achieve the | 


task. Had he lived a year or two longer, 
his fate would have been the same as thé 
fate of Danton. He would have been the 
victim of fanatics not endowed with any of 
his genius or with a single touch of his 


| magnanimity. 


What, then, were the causes which de- 
prived Mirabeau of influence over his con- 
temporaries? The answer is not hard to 
find if the inquirer will free himself from 
the glamour of Mirabeau’s reputation. The 
first cause of his failure was patent to Mi- 
rabeau no less than to his critics. To say 
he lacked ‘‘character”’ is to state the mat- 
ter far too mildly—his reputation was in- 
famous. He had, before he came to the 
front, shocked all the moral principles or 
prejudices of a generation who certainly 
were not over-strict in their ethical re- 
quirements. He was known to be, or was sup- 
posed to be, a man who not only had out- 
raged the decencies of private life, but was 
ready to carry his venal talents to the best 
market and sell them to the highest bid- 
der. Nor is it easy, now that we know what 
were his relations with the Court, to main- 
tain that the popular estimate of Mirabeau 
was erroneous. His apologists suggest that 
though he took bribes, he always advised 
the policy which in his heart he believed 
to be for the good of the country. His 
actual corruption is, however, certain; the 
integrity of his advice is nothing better 
than a dubious hypothesis. If, moreover, 
his counsels were patriotic, his readiness 
to take and spend the degrading subsidies 
offered him by the Court proves that he was 
willing to sacrifice, for the sake of imme- 
diate enjoyment, every chance of carrying 
his policy into effect. It was impossible 


that the King should respect or even fear 
the man whom he knew to be a hire- 
ling. Mirabegu bas, in point of character, or 


want of character, been compared to Wilkes. 
The comparison does injustice to the Eng- 
lish demagogue. Wilkes’s private life was 
discreditable; he was a libertine and the 
associate of libertines; his public life show- 
ed that he was nothing better than 
the reckless mouthpiece of - faction; and 
Wilkes, because of his vices, never exerted 
the authority due to his talents. But Wilkes, 
after all, was a man of sound sense. He 
never had the folly to suppose that he could 
remain a popular leader and at the same 
time take bribes from George III. Still less 
did he delude himself with the idea that 
George would accept as his trusted counsel- 
lor a man who, while playing the dema- 
gogue, kept the bailiffs from the door by 
means of bribes received from the Crown. 
Here we come across the second and the 
most potent cause of Mirabeau’s failure. He 
lacked all self-control. There have been 
statesmen as corrupt and as reckless as 
Mirabeau who have yet determined the desti- 
nies of nations. It would be easy for a mo- 
ralist or an historian to maintain the thesis 


| that Napoleon was, if judged by any ethi- 


| cal standard, open to severer condemnation 
, -e ~whi vould have enabled him | : 
conitaace Wah woe | than the great French orator. 


Napoleon was 
at no time troubled by scruples. We may 
career, he would have joined the party or 


There was about 
Napoleon, too, a touch of almost inhuman 


| —his enemies would say devilish—indiffer- 


ence to human suffering. But Napoleon, 
from his earliest youth, displayed a kind of 
self-control which is essential to great 
statesmanship and is always found in men 
of great and lasting ambition. Towards the 
end of his career his head was turned by his 
success, and at all times he may have been 
more or less the victim of his imagination; 
but though he framed schemes too grandiose 


| to be accomplished, he never sacrificed 





his policy to his immediate pleasures. His 
heart may have been bad, but his head al- 
ways remained clear, and his will always re- 
tained its strength. With Mirabeau the im- 
mediate satisfaction of his passions over- 
ruled the dictates of his judgment. 

Mr. Willert’s work further suggests, though 
it does not prove, that Mirabeau’s career 
was marred by certain defects of political 
judgment. It is impossible, indeed, to deny 
that in some points he showed remarkable 
insight into the needs of the day. He per- 
ceived that the King must either be the vic- 
tim or the leader of the Revolution, and that 
a King differently constituted from Louis 
XVI. might easily have led the attack on the 
privileges of the nobility, and thereby have 
saved if not increased the authority of the 
Crown. He understood better than did most 
of his contemporaries the real working of 
popular government. His doctrine that a 
Ministry of Jacobins need not be a Jacobin 
Ministry did not find acceptance with any 
party in France, but it is a truth which 
ought never to be forgotten by any Parlia-~ 
mentary statesman. But when we turn our 
eyes away from Mirabeau’s extraordinary 
flashes of insight, and inquire whether, at 
the time of his death, he had in his own 
mind worked out any consistent scheme of 
policy which ought to be adopted by the 
Court, it becomes extremely difficult to de- 
termine what should be our answer. In this 
point we take Mr. Willert as our guide, 
and he certainly implies that Mira- 
beau’s views were wavering, undefined, 


aud inconsistent, His plan, for example, for 
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creating a healthy public opinion by means 
of bribery and corruption was, to say the 
least, impracticable, and might almost be 
termed absurd. It must, indeed, be remem- 
bered that Mirabeau was hampered even in 
the counsels that he gave by the timidity 
and the stupidity of the Court. But, when 
this is allowed for, it must be conceded that 
the schemes he proposed were neither simple 
nor consistent. We may imagine that his 
one essential policy was the expediency of 
making Mirabeau for the time dictator, and 
this policy might possibly have achieved suc- 
cess. It is just conceivable that, if Louis 
XVI. had trusted Mirabeau as Victor Ema- 
nuel trusted Cavour, or as the first German 
Emperor trusted Bismarck, the whole course 
of French history might have been changed, 
and Louis might have left behind him the 
reputation of the greatest of French mo- 
narchs. This is, at any rate, conceivable, 
though it is difficult to believe that the 
excesses of the Paris mob could have been 
checked by any leader who was not a great 
soldier. The admirers of Mirabeau may 
please themselves with dreams of what he 
might have achieved. An impartial critic 
who turns his eyes away from fascinating 
speculations as to what might have been, and 
looks only at the actual course of events, 
will conclude that Mirabeau’s genius in fact 
effected nothing, and that his failure to be- 
come the guide of his nation was due to 
the inherent defects of his character. 





A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


A History of Spanish Literature. By James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, correspondiente de la 
real Academia espafiola. D. Appleton & 
Co. 1898. 12mo, pp. vii., 423. [Short 
Histories of the Literatures of the World. 
Edited by Edmund Gosse.] 


To an author on whom has been devolved 
the soul-trying task of compressing into a 
small manual the history of a great litera- 
ture, every consideration of justice and hu- 
manity is unquestionably due. It is accord- 
ingly a satisfaction to begin the present no- 
tice at the end, by saying at the outset 
that, all things considered, this is a better 
and a wiser book than might be inferred 
from the first impression it is likely to 
produce, whether on the critic or the gene- 
ral reader. Perhaps no one but the re- 
sponsible proofreader of a great publishing 
house is in a position fully to appreciate how 
much of the first fine effect of a work of 
scholarship must depend upon the keenly 
scrupulous, ultimate (and not merely penul- 
timate) elimination from its make-up of the 
last lurking, elusive half-score of inaccu- 
racies and inconsistencies of typography or 
infelicities of expression. In the book before 
us, it must be admitted that the sharp edge 
of the reader’s enjoyment is not a little 
turned by a series of inadvertences, too tri- 
vial, perhaps, for enumeration, yet altogeth- 
er worthy of disappearing from any subse- 
quent edition of the work. Thus, for illus- 
tration, the assonantic Inscriptionum La- 
tinorum of p. 8, and the slightly mystify- 
ing Latin verse of p. 188. 


“El lingua perges alterna pangere versus,"’ 


have not set the printer sufficiently on his 
guard against the double Escdndolo of p. 
381, nor the Gonzolera of p. 389. Other such 
casualties are the unsavory Tom of Carrién 
(for Tob, p. 16); Maria tor Maria (p. 22); 
Gparscerdn (p. 67); and “be commits an 


acrostic as the word Maria” (p. 70). Yet | 


| 


pure mishaps are less conspicuous than is | 


the author’s own vacillation in regard to the 
forms of proper names. Thus, while Seville 
is always made to do duty for Sevilla, Sara- 
gossa has no droit de cité that Zaragoza is 
bound to respect, nor may Cordova stand 
surety for Cérdoba, nor Andalusia for Anda- 
lucfa. As for Andalusian, the unsophisti- 
cated reader is left to his own preference 
between the Andalucian of p. 23 and the 
Andalucian of p. 179. Names of persons fare 
even more unevenly. Of famous doctors 
that ‘‘disagree,”’ the Doctor illuminatus who 
figures at p. 82 as Ramén Lull, has already 
made his bow to us on p. 72 as Raimond 
Lull, while the ‘Ecstatic Doctor,”’ San Juan 
de la Cruz of p. 198, reappears only in the 
English garb of St. John of the Cross, and 
the familiar Bernardo del Carpio of p. 35 
is everywhere else only plain Bernardo de 
Carpio. As far as the translating of proper 
names is concerned, Alfonso el Sabio is 
always Alfonso the Learned; then why 
should not Don Juan de Austria be Don 
John of Austria, and why should Charles I. 
of Spain, who was the German Emperor 
Charles V., be always designated, in an Eng- 
lish book, as “Carlos Quinto’? Fortunately, 
Don Quijote (Heaven bless him!) is still left 
to us as Quirote. 

As to the innumerable titles of Spanish 
works mentioned in the text, what may well 
have been a publisher’s behest called for 
their translation (in parenthesis) into Eng- 
lish. Hence we have Arte de trobar (Art of 
Poetry), Ldgrimas de Angélica (Tears of 
Angelica), A Cristo Crucifijado (To Christ 
Crucified), Libros del Saber de Astronomia 
(Books on the Science of Astronomy). Even 
under bonds and penalties, no self-respect- 
ing writer could go on indefinitely freight- 
ing his pages with such unnecessary bag- 
gage, so that the rule is soon relaxed, and 
presently we find some titles given only in 
Spanish, some only in English, while occa- 
sionally both methods occur in combination 
(‘the Revelation of a Hermit and the Danza 
de la Muerte’). 

Passing from these mere accidents of 
bookmaking to consider the tone and spirit 
of the composition, we shall do well to re- 
cognize that the author has preferred to 
adopt, for the furtherance of his purpose, 
the familiar freedom of a succession of 
causeries on Spanish literature, rather than 
the measured and judicial impersonality of 
a standard treatise. The reader may even 
flatter himself, from time to time, that he 
is being admitted to that still closer inti- 
macy and more jovial fellowship which is 
suggestive of visions of mahogany and aro. 
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mas of Cathay. How else shall we inter- © 


pret the spirit of a mentor who invites us 
into the sanctum of his personality by de- 
claring, as of Juan de la Cruz’s doctrine 
“By contemplation man may become incor. 
porated with the Deity,” that “this is a hard 
saying for some of us, not least to the pre- 
sent writer’’? or who, in pure exuberance of 
irresponsibility for the sedateness of his 


of the work, ip the words: “Like the auc- 
tioneer in Middlemarch, patriots ‘talk wild’ 
as Amador de los Rios in his monumental 
fragment, and the Comte de Puymaigre in 
his essays.” Two pages further on we are 
told that “‘Sordello is a mere bilk and black- 
mailer with the gift of song. Among French 
{t. ¢., Provencal] minstrels traversing Spain 
are Pére (curious blunder for Peire = Pierre] 


Vidal, . « and Guirauld de Calanson 
who lickspittles the name of Pedro Il. of 
Aragon, .. and later on there comes a 


crowd of singing-quacks and booth-spout- 
ers.” On p. 77, the Archpriest of Hita is “a 
fellow of parts,’ as is also Montoro, not 
many pages after. 

When occasion calis for answers to im 
portant literary questions, we must not look 
for guidance too explicit Twice within a 
range of ten pages the relations of the ‘Cid’ 
to the ‘Roland’ are discussed, and it may be 
not uninteresting, for the purpose of com 
parison, to place the two passages in ques 
tion side by side 

(P. 40.) ‘““While we admit that the Poema 
del Cid and the Chanson de Roland belong 
to the same genre, we can go no further 
It is not to be assumed that similarity of in 
cident necessarily implies direct imitation; 
> and if we take account of the 
chances of coincidence, the debt of Castilian 
to French literature will appear in its true 
perspective."’ 

(P. 49.) “In the Poema, the treatment is 
obviously modelled upon the Chanson de 
Roland. . . . The machinery in both 
cases is very similar As the archangel 
Gabriel appears to Charlemagne, he appears 
likewise to the Cid Campeador Bishop 
Turpin opens the battle in Roland, and 
Bishop Jerome heads the charge for Spain. 
toland and Ruy Diaz are absolved and 
exhorted to the same effect, and the resem- 
blance of the epithet curunez applied to the 
French Bishop is too close to the coronado 
of the Spaniard to be accidental.” 


Without attempting a general reconcilia- 
tion of these views, it may be remarked that 
there is, perhaps, little significance in the 
fact of the two Bishops being tonsured. 

It is time to give some intimation of the 
real merit of this history—its readability. 
If the one excuse-for-being of such a book 
is to get itself read, and if the one almost 
unfailing mark of most such books is that 
the best-intentioned human nature finds it 
impossible toread them, then it is a subject of 
no small congratulation to would-be students 
of Spanish literary history that they have 
here a handbook actually capable of being 
read with zest. It is accompanied, moreover, 
by a bibliography to the successive chapters 
which will be found sufficient for all ordi- 
nary needs. Considering how excellent and 
how easy of access are the standard works 
on Spain’s golden age, and how welcome 
would have been an adequate treatment of 
contemporary Spanish literature, especially 
in the domain of fiction, it is to be regretted 
that the editor of the series and the au- 
thor of the present study could not have 


agreed to fling to the winds, for the nonce, 


all abstract notions of proportion, and so 


| have utilized this opportunity to tell the 


style, rollickingly refers to various literary | 


borrowings as cases of “‘lifting’’ (p. 85), 
“annexing” (pp. 40, 123), or “conveying’’ (p. 
141). While conscious of his dignity for a 
moment, in the preface, our author explains 
to us, in becoming soberness, that ‘ex. 
cessive patriotism leads men of all nations 
to magnify their literary history,’’ but his 


more natura] “‘table-talk’’ equivalent of this | 


sentiment comes upon us later, ip the body 





English-speaking world all it would so much 
like, at the present moment, to know of the 
Spanish literature of yesterday and of to- 
day. 


The Art of Taxidermy. By John Rowley. D. 
Appleton & Co. 1898. Svo, pp. xii, 244, 
pil. 20, figs. 59. 

Though this work well represents the ad- 
vance made in the art of taxidermy, it is not 

\ikely to supersede all otbers relating te the 
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same subject. Some of these, like Horna- 
day’s, are too good to be easily displaced, 
even by a better one; and taxidermists, as 
a rule, are very conservative, each preferring 
his own methods, besides being extremely 
jealous of one another. The latter trait is a 
relic of the times (not very long ago, for we 
remember them well) when the “bird- 
stuffer’’ was an odd fish who guarded the 
tricks of his trade like a patent-medicine 
man, and made people pay to see his hocus- 
pocus. Taxidermy, as one of the liberal, if 
not also of the fine arts, may be said to have 
begun in this country about twenty years 
ago at the natural-history establishment of 
Henry A. Ward in Rochester, N. Y. There 
were graduated in this school of experience 
the best workmen—or, shall we Say, artists? 
—such as Mr. W. T. Hornaday, to whose 
work we have just referred, the late Jenness 
Richardson of the American Museum in Cen- 
tral Park, and our author himself. Such 
men readily secured positions where com- 
mercial considerations were not hampering; 
they could take their time to study and ex- 
periment, and consequently reached a degree 
of skill before unattainable. The advance is 
probably less marked in the mounting of 
birds than of large mammals, the processes 
for which latter may almost be said to have 
had their origin within the period we have 
mentioned, so different are they from what 
they once were. 


We have seen an old-fashioned taxider- 
mist mount a deer on a piece of board 
chopped out for a centre piece, with four 
iron rods for legs, throwing the skin over 
this rude frame, stuffing it out with loose 
tow, and sewing along the seams as he ad- 
vanced. Great progress was made when 
this rude framework was replaced by a more 
or less elaborate mannikin made of excelsior 
with clay surface moulding, as was done by 
Hornaday and many of his school. To great 
industry Mr. Rowley seems to have added 
originality, and the results of his methods 
have never been surpassed, at least in so far 
as large mammals are concerned. He uses a 
wire model covered with a plastic composi- 
tion which can be moulded to the utmost 
nicety of contour, and then sets like stone. 
Over this is fitted the skin like a glove, with 
no danger of subsequent shrinkage, distor- 
tion, and seam-splitting. The skin itself is 
suited to this end by being tanned rather 
than pickled, and very carefully fleshed, 
with various good results, among which are 
the freshness of the pelage, unaltered by im- 
mersion in any preservative fluid. 

In such hands as Mr. Rowley’s, taxidermy 
may be said to approach the art of the 
sculptor, and we do not know that we should 
not add that of the painter also. All its pro- 
cesses are very fully yet concisely set forth 
in the present volume. The author sticks to 
his text, writes plainly, and avoids all ex- 
truneous matter, His book opens with in- 
structions for collecting specimens of natural 
history; passes on to the tools and materials 
used in taxidermy; has a chapter on mould. 
ing, chapters respectively upon the special- 
ties concerned in mounting birds, mammals, 
reptiles, fishes, and certain invertebrates, one 
on skeletonizing, and an extremely good one 
on those finishing touches of all good work, 
namely, the grouping of the objects artisti- 
cally in their natural surroundings, modelling 
of flowers, foliage, and like accessorles—in 
fine, the framing what one need not hesitate 
to call a work of art. An appendix gives a 
list of reliable dealers in taxidermists’ sup- 
plies, and the book is indexed. The numerous 





illustrations are in part from original photo- 
graphs by the author, in part the work of 
Mr. Charles R. Knight and Mr. Ernest W. 
Smith. It is a first-rate text-book, to be 
commended and recommended without re- 
serve. 





A Century of French Fiction. By Benjamin 
W. Wells. Dodd, Mead & Co. 8vo, pp. 
396. 

Nothing could indicate more distinctly 
the important place occupied in our days 
by the writing and reading of fiction than 
the appearance of such a volume as this—by 
a Ph.D. That a professor should have found 
it worth while to read 688 novels by 115 
authors, and those not of all time, but of 
only the last hundred years, and not of all 
countries, but of France alone, seems at first 
surprising; but one soon recognizes that it 
was in the line not merely of his profes- 
sional work, but of his philosophical thought, 
such as it is. 

How many of these works he would ad- 
vise others to read is another story; but, 
broadly stated, the purpose of his book is 
to show the point of view from which each 
of the novels he considers should be read, 
if read at all. He seeks, he says, not to re- 
tell stories, but to convey impressions; yet 
it may be feared that sometimes his de- 
scription of stories may induce those to 
read them who had better not. If he had 
been content not to pass judgment on the 
specific value of the works he notes, but to 
set forth their mutual relations and their 
affiliations, to show the course of develop- 
ment in France of this kind of literature, 
and in so doing to show the connection be- 
tween the successive political conditions of 
France and the successive groups of her 
novelists, his book would have had more 
value than it now possesses. 

We personify the centuries, and are fool- 
ish enough to talk of “le fin de siécle’’ 
as if it were the old age of a period; and 
consequently there seems a certain felicity 
when fate assigns the appearance of what 
we are pleased to call an ‘‘epoch-making” 
work to a sharply defined date. The mani- 


festo of the classical school in France was. 


issued in the very middle of the sixteenth 
century, and our own romantic age opens 
with the publication of Chateaubriand’s ‘Le 
Génie du Christianisme’ and his novels and 
those of Mme. de Staél in the first and 
second years of the nineteenth century. It 
would, of course, have been outside the 
cadre Prof. Wells assigned to his work, to 
have dwelt on Rousseau’s influence upon 
Chateaubriand and Mme. de Staél, but, in his 
necessary references to Jean Jacques and to 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, it may be ques- 
tioned whether he even implies the essential 
connection between all these great writers. 

After we are started in our own century, 
we go smoothly on from one to another of 
our 115 authors, receiving some excellent 
though too hurried impressions, and we are 
not very often inclined to question the re- 
liableness of our guide. If one likes to 
be a “Cook’s tourist’’ in the world of lite- 
rature, we commend to him this volume. 
The contrast its method and style offer to 
the solid and invaluable ‘Manuel’ just pub- 
lished by M. Brunetiére, is perhaps sug- 
gestive. The one assists the student in 
avoiding study; the other assists him in 
pursuing it. 








Horace; Odes and Epodes. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Paul Shorey, 
Ph.D. Boston: B. H. Sanborn & Co. 


There must assuredly be, among teachers 
of the classics in America, a growing convic- 
tion that some special effort must be made 
if Greek and Latin are to retain the place 
worthy of them in the college course. Per- 
haps the simplest and most direct way of 
maintaining the classics would be to make 
them attractive in the first stages, and there 
is no surer method of making Greek and 
Latin literature interesting than by bring- 
ing it in touch, in the student’s mind, with 
the best that has been written in other lan- 
guages. It is because they imply the “hu- 
maner letters’”’ (to use the Oxford phrase)— 
the humanities—that Greek and Latin should 
claim an unassailable place and dignity. 
They have inspired the best literature of all 
nations, and, without their aid, the greater 
part of those literary masterpieces that have 
done most to widen the sphere of human sen- 
sibilities remain a fountain sealed. Unhap- 
pily, the day is past when Dr. Johnson could 
say of Greek that “every man gets as much 
of it as he can’; the modern aim being, 
rather, to do with as little of it as may be. 
This is a fact which it is useless to ignore. 
The only hope for the classics, in these hur- 
rying days, lies in one’s insistence on their 
attractiveness, their supreme importance for 
the appreciation of literature. There will 
always be a few—quos aequus amavit Juppi- 
ter—who will push on to the heights of com- 
plete scholarship; but the crying need to- 
day is what will meet the wants of those 
wha without being classical specialists, feel 
vaguely that their college course ought to 
give them something of the point of view 
of the English type of literary man, with his 
easy use of classical ornament and allusion. 
This is a type which the American system of 
education does not foster. Moreover, there 
is no royal road to the point of view of the 
men who quoted Horace and Virgil in the 
House of Commons, or solaced their eve- 
nings, like Matthew Arnold, with the ‘Odys- 
sey,’ or enriched every page with the per- 
fume of antiquity, like Sainte-Beuve. But 
there is no reason why the approaches to 
classical study should be made forbidding. 
In these degenerate days, if the student is 
not interested, he does not, like Byron, pass 
through the mill as a matter of course; if he 
“hates Horace” he can, with facetious 
and rejoicing ignorance, elect history. Let 
classical teachers look to it. 

We cannot recall an edition of Horace 
that so successfully meets the need we have 
indicated as that of Prof. Shorey. In most 
previous English or American editions of 
Horace, editors contented themselves with 
illustrations from other classical authors, and 
practically ignored the whole body of Eng- 
lish and French literature. A good instance 
is the Clarendon Press edition of Wickham, 
whose commentary, of about the same length 
as that before us, is excellent, is scholarly, 
and has no literary interest whatever. The 
quoting of parallel passages can, of course, 
be overdone; here and there the young 
scholar may feel embarrassed by the riches 
amassed in Prof. Shorey’s wide reading. But 
neither he nor his teacher can fail to be 
stimulated as he looks through the apt 
quotations, which range from Spenser to 
Swinburne, Rossetti, and Kipling, or to feel 
that Horace-is no musty classic, but a poet 
whom English poets have delighted to echo. 

To take a single example. To illustrate 
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the seventh and eighth lines of the famous 
Eleventh Ode in the First Book—the im- 
mortal carpe diem passage—Wickham fur- 
nished three quotations, all from Latin poets. 
Prof. Shorey quotes, in addition, Cowley, 
Longfellow, Boileau, Milton, FitzGerald, 


Tennyson, Trevelyan, Euripides, Ecclesiasti- | 


cus, and Lamartine. Moreover, he makes the 

beautiful choriambic metre of the Ode intelli- 

gible at a glance by the help of Swinburne’s 

choriambics, through which the student can- 

not fail to catch the correct swing of the 
* rarely used metre. 

The literary character of Prof. Shorey’s 
treatment, and the small stress laid on va- 
riant readings, may seem frivolous to scho- 
lars of the old-fashioned school. They will 
be “amazed at what he means.’’ They may 


fairly be challenged to make Horace as at- | 
tractive by their own methods. The book 


suffers, naturally, from condensation. We 


should have liked a further discussion and a | 
reasoned statement of the editor’s prefer- | 
ences in some disputed passages; the intro- 
duction, with its analysis of Horace’s style | 


and illustrations of the poverty of the Latin 
tongue even when handled by Horace, might 
well have been expanded; but with these 


slight reservations we welcome this effort to | 


rescue Horace for literary study in an illite- 
rate age. 

We have noted only two slips in the proof- 
reading: P. 143, for Epod. 2.31 read 32; p. 
146, for Od. 4, 2, 6, read 7. 





Points in Minor Tactics. By Charles Albert 
Smylie, Captain, 12th Infantry, N. G., N. 
Y. D. Appleton & Co. 1898. 


This work has been compiled from the 


best American and foreign text-books for | 


the usé of the infantry of the National 
Guard, of which the author has been an 
active member for some years in one of the 
best New York regiments. It is intended, 
he says, as a sequel to the drill regulations 
and guard manual, and to explain to our 
citizen soldiery some of their duties when 
“soldiering in earnest.” This soldiering was 
not in sight when the work was composed 
and put to press, for publication took place 
before the blowing up of the Maine, the 
belli taterrima causa. The experience of 
the last six months has resulted in a pretty 
complete disorganization of the National 
Guard in many States; and to the lack of 
discipline and the ignorance and incapacity 
of men and officers alike must be laid much 





First impression practically 
hausted on day of publication. Se- 
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Poor Human Nature. 


A MUSICAL NOVEL. 
By ELizaBpetu Goprrey. 12mo, $1.50 


Henry Holt & Co, N. Y. 





LIVING AGE INDEX,  1844-1896.— | 


asada jperensing gre considerably reduced. 
Roru, 1135 Pine Street, Philadelphia, 


The Nation. 


of the suffering and loss of the past sum- 
mer. 

We are told by those who would make this 
nation a great military power, that the State 
troops are to be put under the immediate 
control of the Federal Government—if the 
Constitution permits; and a bill for so reor- 
ganizing the naval militia lies, completed, 


the opening of Congress. We are informed 
by those who, like Capt. Smylie, hold that 
the National Guard is “primarily intended 


troops should now be equipped, drilled, ma- 
neuvred, and officered so that at the out- 
break of the next war “for humanity” they 
may be nearly as skilled in killing as the 





| 


case, then books like Capt. Smylie’s are sure 
of a wide circulation and constant use. If, 
on the other hand, we continue to regard 
our national and State troops as simply po- 
lice forces to uphold the laws, advanced 
military text-books should have little or no 
place in our State armories and camps. 
With no heavier expenditure than in the 


upon the desk of Secretary Long, awaiting | 


to act against an external enemy,” that the | 
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| past, the National Guard can be rendered | 


| vastly more effective by merely placing in 
positions of trust not political appointees, 
| but trained and enthusiastic regular officers, 
and by holding them strictly responsible for 
the effectiveness of their commands. Under 


| voted to mastering the a, b, c of the military 
| art, all-sufficient for the needs of State 
troops. Officers and men should learn no- 


in, undertake no evolution that they cannot 
completely master, and carry out no order 
without a high sense of the importance of 
obeying it with spirit and exactness. This, 


| and one’s comrades clean, needs no imperial- 
ism to stimulate it and no advanced text- 
| books of any kind. 
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THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN. 


A Chronicle of the Sixteenth Century, by 
WILLIAM HENRY JOHNSON. 


The Boston Herald says:—What is | 


more noticeable than the interest of 
the story itself is Mr. Johnson’s intui- 
tive insight and thorough understand- 
ing of the period. 


Dumas in its brilliant touches of ro- 
manticism. 


The Mail and Express says:—Mr. John- 
son has caught the spirit of the pe- 
riod, and has painted in Henry of 
Navarre a truthful and memorable 
historical portrait. 


i2zmo. Cloth, extra, $1.50. 
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story writing that one could imagine, 
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simplicity which is rare. - 

Boston Herald:.-A 
sound a hackneyed note from begin- 
ning to the end, One of the 
brightest, happiest, and most infectious 
of the numerous stories that have a 
musical basis. 


ChicagoTribune:—-A charming love story 


and charmingly told. 


St. Louis Globe Democrat:—It is a story 
unique in many particulars, whole- 
some, refreshing, and of absorbing in- 
terest. 
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the author’s reverence for the Holy 


Land, its legends, traditions, glory, 
misery,—its romance, in a word—and 
ita one supreme glory, the impress of 
the chosen of God and of the Master 
who walked among them. 


Crown, 8vo. Cloth, extra, $2.00. 
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While the book is | 
Weyman in vigorous activity, it is | 


novel that doesn’t | 
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A Concise Account of the War in the United 
States of America between 1861 and 1865 
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in four parts, printed in four octavo vol- 
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RuTH Putnam. 
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“Tt has been some time since we have had a book 
from Anna Fuller, whose ‘Literary Courtship’ made 
her fame, but ‘One of the Pilgrims’ is well worth wait- 
ingfor. . . . Thisis an altogether agreeable novel; 
well sustained, clever in characterization.”’—Detroit 
Free Press. 
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With 86 illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3 00. 
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By Henry E. Jacons, DD.. LL.D., Pro- 
feasor of Theology, Evangelical Seminary, 
Philadelphia. With 73 illustrations, 
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which the ordinary reader desires. 
cessful biography, prepared by a competent hand,”— 
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A very attractive Holiday Edition of Haw- 
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The Story of his Life told by his Children. 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, 
etc. 4 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 


This important work (till recently published 
by the Century Company) has been reduced in 
price from $12 00 to $8.00, a remarkably low 
price for what is unquestionably one of the 
handsomest products ofthe American press. 


‘A biography of almost world-wide importance. 
It will be a standard work of reference.”’— 


| Charleston News and Courier. 


‘In fact, Southern history is not complete with- 
out this work.’’—Atlanta Constitution. 


“It is, for the anti-slavery record, final; and the 
service done to our national history is as great as 
that to a father’s memory. Its one eminent trait, 
however, is its justice.”"—-Atlantic Monthly. 


“A masterpiece of modern historical biography. 
ne To call the work a mine of information 
would be to convey a false impression; itis rather 
a well-arranged library in which attendant hands 
are always present to point the way to the exact 
thing wanted. . Finally, the work, while as 
instructive as the driest manual, is as interesting 
as a romance.”’—Boston Advertiser, 





*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston AnD New York 
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NEARLY READY. 


Historic Towns of 
New England. 


Edited by Lyman P. Powe... 
With Introduction by George 
P. Morris. 
trations. 


ro a $3.50. 
by Samuel T. Pickard.- 


—Portland, 

Edwin >. Mead.— Salem, by George D. 
en Aer y Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son and wieant "Rlenott Hale.—Cambridge, by 
Samuel A. Eliot.—Concord, by Frank B, Sanborn. 


With 160 Illus- | 
8vo, gilt top (7 a | 


yee. by Ellen Watson.- Cape Cod Towns, | 


Katharine Lee a Deerfield, by Fores 
3 eldon.—Newport, Susan C ‘oolidge.- 
dence, by William BS eeden.—Hartford, by Mary 


K. Talcott.—_New Haven, by Frederick Hull Cogs- | 


well. 


The volume has for its special purpose the pre- 
sentation of a connected account of the more im- 
portant events and incidents in the history of each 
of the towns recorded. It is the further pur- 
pose to present for the use of visitors and of those 
who have some personal, hereditary, or historic in- 
terest in the towns, a picture of the place itself, its 
chief characteristics, and its historic past. 





G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 W. 23d St., N.Y. 





Studies in History, 


Economics, a and Public Law 


EDITED BY 


THE FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE OF 
Columbia University, in the City of New York. 





VoLume X. 


Sympathetic Strikes 
Sympathetic Lockouts 


By FRED. S. HALL, Ph.D., 


Sometime University Fellow in Science. 


NUMBER 1, | 


CONTENTS: InrrRopuction AND DEFINITION— | 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT—ANALYSIS OF SYMPATHE- | 
Tic StRIKEs aND Lockxouts—TuHe FururRe as INDI- | 


CATED BY THE Past—SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
History AND STaTISTICcs. 


Send for a List af Previous Issues to 


Prof. EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, 
Columbia University, 


Or to THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
New York. 


CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Send for Catalogue. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
(American Branch) 91 and 93 sth Ave., N. Y. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd, 


7 and 9 W. 18th St., New York, 
PUBLISH: 
WILD LIFE AT HOME: 


HOW TO STUDY AND PHOTOGRAPH IT. 
by Kicuarp Kearron ron, PLS, puthor ; oe Wisp x Fesare 


ork eet and timoat one. weetices fitustre. 


taken direct from Nature b 
tra crown 8v0, cloth, gilt, $2. 50. 








Paper, 8vo. Price, $1.00 | 
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John Splendid 


Neil Munro's New Novel 
1s NOW ina 
Third Edition. 
i2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 








A FEW ENGLISH OPINIONS. 





JOHN SPLENDID. 


‘*‘A masterly and most interesting 
novel. ’’ Times. 





JOHN SPLENDID. 


‘*Characterization, incident, local 
truth, and a style of his own are the 
excellent results of his most delibe 
rate endeavors. . . . An admirable 
romance. ’’--Athenzum. 





JOHN SPLENDID. 


‘*Through every page permeating 
and saturating the book there is that 
which gives it atmosphere; you can 
smell the heather and the sea-wind, 
you can feel the sting of snow on the 
face and the nip of frost at the bare 
heel, you can see the people and you 


know them.’’—-Black and White. 





JOHN SPLENDID. 


‘*Mr. Munro’s striking romance is 
not only an uncommonly spirited en 
tertainment, viewed as a succession 
of exciting incidents, but it furnish 
es in the persons of the central tigure 
and his associates an elaborate and 
interesting study of the traits of the 
Highland temperament. ’’—Spectator. 





JOHN SPLENDID. 


‘‘Were it only for the excellence of 
the writing, ‘ John Splendid’ would 
stand out remarkably from the com 
mon run of books.’’—-British Weekly. 





JOHN SPLENDID. 


‘*A story resounding with the clash 
of the claymore and the skirl of the 
bagpipes. ’’—Morning Post. 








Dodd, Mead& Company 


Publishers, New York. 
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Just published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 


A New and Handsome Edition 
of the famous book 


DEMOCRACY 
IN AMERICA 


ALEXIS 
DE TOCQUEVILLE 


With an Introduction by 
DANIEL C. GILMAN. 


yas firmly established classic is now, for 
the first time, issued in adequate form, 
and President Gilman of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has written an admirable introduc- 
tory essay. A full index adds to the use- 
fulness of the work. With portrait of De 
Tocqueville. In two volumes, octavo, 669 
and 536 pages. Price, $5.00. 


EDUCATIONAL 
REFORM 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT, 


President of FHlarvard University 


A COL sLECTION of essays and addresses, 
by one of the foremost of educators, on 
the great modern problems in educational 
reform. The volume deals largely with the 
relations between the grammar-school and 
the college, and the shortening and enriching 
of the school course. It is an admirable 
contribution to a subject that is everywhere 
engaging the attention of the educator. The 
book will become a standard in peda 
gogics. Octavo, 418 pages. Price, $2.00. 


AMERICA’S 
FOREIGN 


POLICY 
By THEODORE S. WOOLSEY, 


Professor of International Law at Yale. 


ROFESSOR WOOLSEY’S work commands 
the respect of thinking people every- 








| where. The book will be eagerly welcomed, 


for it ably discusses the problems which are 
now in the minds of the public as presented 
by the Spanish War, and it includes also 
such questions as the Nicaragua Canal, the 
Monroe Doctrine, etc. 12mo, about 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 





In Preparation for Immediate Issue. 


UNIVERSITY 
PROBLEMS 


By DANIEL C. GILMAN, 


President of Johns Hopkins University. 


THERE are here gathered into one volume 


President Gilman’s public utterances on 


| the subject of the development of the modern 
| university. They are in no sense local in 





_UNION SQUARE, 


their interest, for the majority of the ad- 
dresses were delivered before colleges in al! 
parts of the country. The book i a neces- 
sity to one who would keep abreast of edu- 
cational progress. Octavo, 319 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 


Sold everywhere. Copies sent by the publishers, 
postpaid, om receipt of price. 


THE CENTURY CO., 





NEW YORK. 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


Special Sale 





1274 DOZ. TOWELS 


AT 334% DISCOUNT. 


Every Towel of standard “Linen Store” qualit.y 


These are fringed Huckaback and fancy weave towels, chiefly Huckaback, the stock of a manufacturer 
with whom we have done business for years—a manufacturer whose word is always as good as his bond and 


whose goods are made after the same principle. 
They are absolutely pure linen; 


confidence. 
rior lot of goods in every respect ; 
lowing are sale prices: 


OP dm. WHET 5 5 < knc's & $1.25 
GB GUM. MONO. . 5. ca. 00s vese 1.00 
ag a ri 1.50 
196 Gomi FONGG. oo. ok ec cece 1.00 
TOE, ER nick so pines os 1.25 


We can, therefore, speak of these towels with exceptional 
they are made of specially clean, good yarns, and are a supe- 


the only excuse for the large discount is that they are fringed. The fol- 
sai $1.50 $1.75 $2.00 
505 doz, 20x40....2.....000. 2.40 2.75 3.00 
OO dott. TANEB sn 00.00 cec: $1.75 $2.00 
92 dom. 22x42... wccswvees- 2.40 3.00 
$1.25 62 doz. 23z40.........000.. 3.00 3-50 
1.50 $1.78 | 20 dos. Bir45......... 000 3.00 


Our regular stock of Hemmed and Hemstitched Towels, of every good sort, for bedroom and bath-room 
use, is exceptionally full and inviting. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., is West 23d St., New York 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Mr, Dole begs leave to call the attention of lovers 
of OMAR KHAYYAM to his limited Breviary bi- 
lingual edition of the RUBAIYAT. Only the last 
100 copies remain, and these have been specially 
bound in full calf by Sanford. They are particu- 
larly desirable for Christmas gifts. This is the last 
chance to obtain FitzGerald’s version in such a 
convenient form; Mr. Herbert W. Greene's Latin 
version ts elsewhere unprocurable, Price by mail, 
postpaid, $2.00, 


Address NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
‘* Hedgecote,’’ Glen Road, 
Jemaita Pisin (Besten), Mass. 
F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


420 5th Ave., between 88th and Seth Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the le ading 
Paris Publishers; Taue bnitz'’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogues of stock 
metled on demand, New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued, 


ao When cating gree ask for 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 


Before buying books, write for quotations, An 
assortment oF talogues and spectal slips of books at 
reduced prices A nt for 10 cent stamp 
. BE, GRANT, Books, 
23 W. pas | NEW YORK, 
| Mention this advertisement and receive a decownt. | 
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Standard Typewriter 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 











EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences, 
ferences. Illustrated — on application. 
CaRL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


. We buy and sell bills of excha to and 
LETTERS jake Cable Transfers of money on Warove, 
Austraila and South Africa; also make 


Best re- 


OP Tyavellers fro iasue an +} on 
ravellers’ Credits, ava’ e in all pa 
CREDIT. of the world 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO, 50 WALL STREET, NBW YORK, 


IOWA 
Farm Mortgages 


In 80 years we have loaned several millions, No —_ 
has lost a dollar or os een F Be piece of land, We pe 

ally know the q on wien ¥ ra 
lend. Ratablished 1856. Clerespen ence solicited, 


THE LEAVITT & JOHNSON TRUST CO., Waterloo, lows. 








Dress Fabrics. 


Camel Hair, Serge, Cachemere 
and Popeline Cloths 


in Plain and Novel Colors. 


White Wool Dress Fabrics 


for House and Evening Wear. 


Cheviot and Homespun Suitings. 
Fancy Velours, 
Zibelines, Venetians, Clan Plaids. 


Embroidered Robes. 


Broadovay K 19H st. 


NEW YORK, 





“THE NEW and WONDERPUL 
ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 


THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, 
1167 Broadway, N. Y. Send for cireular. 























